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Letters describing the reception given the Ford 
Peace Expedition, in Sweden, Denmark and 


‘Holland. Some impressions of the undertaking 


By Florence L. Lattimore 
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THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER 


PEDDLING health and a plan for social well- 


being, the field secretary of the Committee on 
Provision for the Feebleminded made 72 addresses 


in 46 towns of Arkansas. Sometimes he wound 
up the church services, again he was the good-night 
feature of a movie show. The story of his trip, and 
of how warmly the people greeted him and fed 
him on winesaps froma fat land, told by the traveler, 
Alexander Johnson, in 


THE SURVEY NEXT WEEK 


The GIST of IT — | 


PHYSICAL neglect of children in inetd 
tutions such as Dickens pictured g 
erations ago has come out in the testimo: 
at the investigation of the New York Sta 
Board of Charities. Institutions to whic} 
New York city refuses to send its ware), 
have been approved by the state boara 
Page 570. : 


| 
R ECENTLY returned from Russia, Erte 
est Gordon declares the abolition @ 
vodka to have worked a miracle among #) 
moujiks. The testimony of the Nations 
Medical Society. Page 568. 
[ , ADY ABERDEEN interviewed on t 
housing and health work of f 
Women’s National Health Association 
Ireland, now threatened with extincti 
through shortage of funds due to the wal 
Page 573. pie | 
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SOME. 227 cities of 5000 or more popul 
tion spend an average of 27 cents 
capita for public health. Seattle is fir 
with 98 cents. City health departments th 
country over are neglecting their oppo) 
tunities in a way that means sickness afi 
death. Page 574. 


PEASANT farmers in the Andes haw 

been tempted from their homes 
exploited by a foreign mining comp 
after the familiar method of securing v 
uable minerals in the world’s undevelo 
corners. Page 576. ; 


ANOTHER sheaf from the log of 
Oscar II and of the adventures ash 
of the peace pilgrims. Comprising one 
the first full and authentic statements 
the Ford party as it went about its wo’ 
And including some letters passed by 
British censor and some which he t 
home from the office to show the wi 
and forgot to return. Page 579. 4 


A “COALITION cabinet” of employe) 

and men representing both closed ar 
open shops is to make a study of voc 
tional guidance for the National Socie) 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educatic:, 
Just what industrial education means f 
the worker and how far it goes beyot 
making him “efficient” were lively points 
discussion at the Baltimore meeting. 
591. 


PROFESSOR HOLLANDER urges t 

economists the exhaustive study — 
facts before announcing conclusions. P. 
577. ‘ 
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SHARP questions have been raised ov: 
the proposed federal aid for ‘privat 
tuberculosis hospitals. The aim of 
Kent bill is to help out the dire suffe 
of patients who have gone west and 
ease the strain on western taxpayers 
are supporting other states’ sick folk. 
the point is made that the proposal is 
a public subsidy system; that before 
national government goes into subsidies 
should study the results of state subsidi’ 
Page 567. Te 
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] E-ENTER AN OLD FRIEND-— 
THE COsT OF LIVING 


AT A CONFERENCE held in New 
‘York on February 3, representatives of 
nineteen anthracite coal companies, in- 
cluding all the leading companies of the 
emthracite region of Pennsylvania, in- 
eugurated a publicity campaign regard- 
ing the demands that have been made 
(pon them by the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The demands, which include a 20 per 
rent advance in wages and the closed 
shop, are given in full on page 578. 
Since the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Commission in 1902, the mines have 
been operated on an open-shop basis, and 
‘rievances have been adjusted by con- 
ciliation boards. : 

In support of their wage demand, the 
miners state that in twelve years wages 
have advanced 5% per cent while the 
cost of food has risen 40 per cent. This 
is denied by the operators, who claim 
that since 1901 wages have risen 36 per 
ent while the cost of living has advan- 
ed: only 16 per cent. The two state- 
ments are not comparable since the oper- 
ators’ figures are based on a fifteen-year 
period instead of the twelve years cov- 
pred in the statement of the miners. 
The operators’ statement that the cost of 
living has increased only 16 per cent is 
pased on the miners’ claim that the cost 
»£ food has risen 40 per cent. 

“The cost of food,” say the operators, 
‘represents 40 per cent of the work- 
man’s cost of living,” and they conclude 
hat the net increase in the cost of living 
$16 per cent. This, of course, ignores 
ll increases in the cost of clothing and 
other necessities. 

In a four-column appeal to consum- 
ers, published as an advertisement in 
many newspapers, the operators state 
hat 180,000 men are involved, and 
hat “the average returns are entirely 
00 small to meet the increased cost of 
additional compensation to miners or 
substantial changes in conditions of em- 
loyment, without a consequent increase 
in the price of coal to the consumer.” 

The increased cost to the consumer if 
he 20 per cent advance in wages is 
ranted will in the aggregate, accord- 
ag to this statement, “exceed $23,000,- 
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000 a year.” In explanation of this ap- 
peal the statement goes on: 


“We have conceived it to be our duty 
to inform the users of anthracite coal 
of the state of affairs, in order that an 
enlightened public sentiment may op- 
erate to fairly adjust the conditions 
which will arise, and which must be dis- 
cussed and determined within the next 
few weeks. 

“Tf after such presentation, the users 
of anthracite coal say it is our duty to 
make a large advance in the income of 
the miners and others employed in the 
industry, and are prepared to meet the 
advanced cost by paying higher prices 
for coal, now is the time to say so, and 
we can meet the issue on that , basis, 
but if the anthracite coal-using public 
is opposed to such concessions, its voice 
should be plainly heard. 

“The coal operators desire to deal 
justly with their employes, granting 
every fair request, but they also deem it 
their duty to protect the coal-consuming 
public and to conserve its interest, just 
as they purpose to protect, so far as they 
are able, their own interests. 

“We believe that our employes are en- 
titled to receive reasonable wages to 
meet living conditions, comparable with 
wages paid in other similar lines of in- 
dustry . . . and that the operators are 
entitled to receive a reasonable return 
on their investment.” 
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HARP QUFSTION OVER FEDERAL 
SUBSIDIES 


THE EFFORT which was made at 
the last Congress to provide federal aid 
for states burdened with the care of 
consumptives who come from other 
states has been vigorously renewed at 
the present session. The bill, which 
Congressman Kent of California has in- 
troduced and is pushing in the House, 
and Senator Norris of Nebraska in the 
Senate, is designed to deal with the 
problem in a national rather than.a sec- 
tional way and through federal subsidies 
to local hospitals and sanatoria rather 
than by federal operation of hospitals to 
care for such consumptives. 

The proposal made last year by the 
Southwestern Conference on Tubercu- 
losis provided that the United States 
Public Health Service should take over 
and operate as tuberculosis hospitals cer- 
tain abandoned government property 
which had been used for military and 
other purposes. Its application was lim- 
ited to a few southwestern and far 
western states. 

This year the bill was suggested by 
the California State Board of Health, 
with the co-operation of the California 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. It would give the 
Public Health Service authority to des- 
ignate hospitals, public or private, 
which meet a standard set by the serv- 
ice, and to grant to such designated hos- 
pitals a subsidy of 75 cents a day for 
each non-resident and indigent patient, 
provided the state in which the hospital 
is located grants an equal sum. It would 
also authorize the Public Health Service 
to study the problems of the construc- 
tion, equipment and maintenance — of 
tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria. 

The subsidy plan applies to hospitals 
in any state, and thus recognizes the 
national extent of the problem it is de- 
signed to solve. While the western and 
southwestern states whose climates have 
been heralded as favorable to the cure 
of tuberculosis have cried most loudly 
for help, the burden is by no means ab- 
sent in other states and is, in fact, heavy 
in some eastern states. 

The bill has the approval of the Pub- 
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lic Health Service and also of Secre- 
tary McAdoo of the Treasury Depart- 
ment under which the service is organ- 
ized. Thus far, however, the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis has taken no favor- 
able action on the measure, and some of 
its influential members are opposed to 
any such action. 

There is very frank fear in some 
quarters that the door would be opened 
to all the evils which subsidy systems 
have developed in certain states. The 
experience of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, the two states most heavily in- 
volved in the granting of subsidies to 
charitable institutions, is cited to show 
great waste of money and inefficiency in 
the work of many subsidized institutions. 


The granting of public subsidies to 
private charities is particularly con- 
demned by recent investigators. They 
find that subsidies discourage private 
benevolence, create many institutions 
not needed, render unavailable for other 
great needs the money which often does 
little or no good in the.institutions to 
which it is appropriated, and lead to 
flagrant political abuses — legislators 
fearing to oppose grants to influential 
institutions, and people connected with 
institutions fearing to oppose legisla- 
tors upon whose help they must depend. 

The Maryland Board of State Aid 
and Charities has officially urged the 
gradual abandonmenet of the subsidy 
system, and the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania has started a 
vigorous campaign to do away with it 
in that state. Municipal payments to 
private institutions was one of the 
major subjects in the clash over the New 
York State Department of Charities last 
winter. Subsidies in the states have been 
under increasingly hot fire and oppo- 
nents of the Kent bill argue that, no 
matter how crying the need for helping 
indigent consumptives, the question be- 
fore the House is one of subsidies, and 
that before the federal government is 
committed to a policy om the matter the 
experience of the states and the increas- 
ing body of literature on the subject 
should be reckoned with. 

Supporters of the proposed federal 
bill feel, however, that it contains safe- 
guards against such evils. They point 
out that the proposed subsidies are not 
of the annual lump sum sort which has 
been responsible for the worst demoral- 
ization, but provide a daily allowance 
per patient which the states must dupli- 
cate, and furthermore, that the federal 
agency which has power to grant the 
subsidies has also power to set the 
standard of equipment and administra- 


tion up to that which the hospitals must 


measure. 

A precedent for such a subsidy is 
cited in the federal government’s aid in 
the extension work of state agricultural 
colleges, which is rendered through the 


Department of Agriculture under the 
Smith-Lever act. They point out also 
that in several states appropriations are 
made from state funds to county and 
city sanatoria which care for indigent 
consumptives—a plan which the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has ap- 
proved and urged. 

There is a possibility that a division 
of tuberculosis in the Public Health 
Service may also be created by the 


Kent bill. The proposed division is 
urged by those who suggested the ap- 
pointment of a federal tuberculosis 


commission composed of eminent spe- 
cialists in the medical, economic and 
social phases of the disease. It is under- 
stood that Congressman Kent is willing 
to enlarge the scope of his bill in this 
way if he is convinced that the chances 
of securing the federal subsidies are not 
injured. 


HE MORRIS PLAN AND THE 
COURTS 


Jupce Hazet, of the United 
States District Court, dismissed two 
weeks ago the suit brought by the Uni- 
versal Savings Corporation, of Norfolk, 
Va., to restrain the Morris Plan Com- 
pany of New York from operating the 
“Morris plan of industrial loans and in- 
vestments” and to compel it to make an 
accounting of all profits. 


The Morris Plan Company of New 
York is one of a number of similar 
companies operating in various cities in 
this country and claiming to make loans 
on character to wage-earners. David 
Stein, president of the Universal Savings 
Corporation, contended that he was the 
real author of the so-called Morris Plan 
and that Arthur J. Morris “wrongly and 
unlawfully appropriated” the plan to his 
own use [see THE Survey for November 
20, 1915]. 


Judge Hazel held that there are vital 
differences between the Morris and the 
Stein plans. Attorneys for Mr. Stein de- 
clare that the case may be carried to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


While decision in this case was pend- 
ing, another case involving the Morris 
plan was decided adversely to the pro- 
moters of that plan. The Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation, formed to promote 
Morris plan companies, brought suit in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia against the Community Sav- 
ings and Loan Company, seeking an in- 
junction against the use of the Morris 
plan by the defendant on the ground that 
it was the owner of that plan. 


Justice McCoy held that “a private 
monopoly of any plan of banking or of 
leaning money could not be tolerated” 
in this country, and sustained a motion 
to dismiss the suit. The Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation has copyrighted sev- 
eral expressions of the Morris plan. 


The Survey, February 12, 191) 


PROHIBITION 


Ernest Gorpon, author of a 
Anti-Alcohol Movement in Europe, hay 
come to America to bring out his nev 
book, Russian Prohibition. Fresh from 
Russia, Mr. Gordon gave the followin, 
interview to Elizabeth Tilton of th»} 
Anti-Alcohol Committee of Cambridge 

“The thing that distinguishes Russi’ 
from the other belligerents in thi} 
crisis,” says Mr. Gordon, “is that th) 
people as a whole are so much bette: 
off. Savings banks have shown a phe} 
nomenal growth in deposits, and on th | 
lists of those giving to the war suffer | 
ers appear more and more the names a} 
the peasants, some even giving a whol 
rouble. 

“In the Baltic provinces, the tow»| 
ladies gave furs. Then the peasants bes) 
gan to give furs too. 

“Indeed, in one town,” said Mr. Gor! 
don, “money grew so plentiful that th»| 
villagers clubbed together and bought }| 
movie. Charging a small admission fee, 
they grew so embarrassed with the riche. | 


GP ek RUSSIAN DOCTORS O 


that they purchased ‘the Village Pride: 


a brand new fire-engine. 

“Happenings like these,” declared Me 
Gordon, “give a strange air of buoyanc> 
against the grimness of war, and thers 


can be little doubt that the people as +§ 


whole owe this prosperity to prohibition. | 

Almost everywhere Mr. Gordon founw 
the thoughtful 
hibition. For example, Mr. 
spent on hour with the Czar’s privat» | 
physician, a famous neurologist. 

“He took me,” said Mr. Gordon, 


sane in the southern Russian armies;} 
Such hospitals were filled with alcoholi’’ 
insane in the Russo-Japanese war. Iv 
this war there has come from the vas’ 
northern Russian army only one soldie’' 
insane from alcohol.” 

Pointing to the single record of alco’ 
holic insanity in a year and more, i 
little hospital nurse looked up at Mm 
Gordon and said, “The miracle—pro 
hibition !” 

“The Russians, then, want permanen;, 
prohibition ?” / 

“As a whole, yes. Surveys made it 
different districts are decidedly favor 
able. One survey made in the provine# 
of Penza showed that 1 per cent div 
not care whether prohibition were per 
manent; 14 per cent wanted liquor bacl) 
(after the war), with restrictions; 8 
per cent wanted prohibition to last for 
ever. 

“Many of the answers are explosive 
‘Vodka back? Never! Never! Never!) 
or ‘No more quarrels—life with us nov), 
is what I think it must have been among 
the early Christians!’ Another writes; 
‘Children now have plenty to eat and in, 
their pockets sweeties!’ 

“An old priest says that as he was put 
ting down his answers, a peasant en{ 


people ‘praising pro: 
Gordon § 
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tered. ‘I wish everyone could know 
how wonderful our life is without vodka. 
Let it pass forever!’ was the peasant’s 
solemn cry when the old priest told him 
what he was writing. 


“Of course, sometimes there is a note 
of discontent, one woman writing that 
really she does not mind for herself 
but would like to have a little something 
about when company comes. 


“It is amazing,” said Mr. Gordon, “to 
see how seriously the people are taking 
this great social experiment. Several 
elaborate surveys have been made; one 
made by manufacturers in Moscow cov- 
ered 200,000 workmen. But the most re- 
markable testimony comes from the 
Pirogoff Society, the leading medical as- 
sociation of Russia. Up to the time of 
the war this society had taken no offi- 
cial action on alcohol. They are now 
bringing out a book, the first rough 
draft of which appeared in the Russian 
Physician. 


“The society heartily endorses pro- 
ibition, declaring that ‘a whole mass of 
facts allow us to believe that prohibition 
laas decreased sickness (especially ven- 
ereal and mental), lessened fires, sui- 
cides, crime, accidents and increased ma- 
serial and industrial prosperity.’ ” 


Against the re-introduction of beer 
the medical society takes its stand on 
the ground that beer produces the beer- 
alcoholism of Europe and child-drink- 
ing. 

But it feels that the negative meas- 
ure, prohibition, should be supplemented 
by positive measures—namely, a system 
of organized education (exhibits, pos- 
ters, etc.) and also by better recreation 
facilities, people’s houses, people’s the- 
aters and people’s orchestras. A fuller 
text of the Pirogoff Society’s resolution 
may be had of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, 25 Beacon street, Boston. 


“What about substitutes?’ I asked. 
“In the Atlantic Monthly, the doctors of 
Russia are described as beside them- 
selves because all Russia, deprived of 
drink, is taking to poisonous substitutes.” 


Mr. Gordon met this question by read- 
ing from the Pirogoff record thus: 
“Data concerning the use of substitutes 
indicate that the evils of these substi- 
tutes are negligible compared with those 
that vodka and other liquors caused to 
the general health. The exaggerated 
importance given to these substitutes is 
due to the serious results of certain 
cases and partly to the fact that per- 
sons interested in the alcohol industry 
purposely exaggerate the result.” 


A survey made in Penza. said Mr. 
Gordon, showed that out of 1.681 drink- 
ers, 14 per cent had tried substitutes; 
86 per cent had taken nothing. The 
substitutes for the most part were com- 
paratively harmless; only 51 had taken 
denatured alcohol, and many men wrote, 
in these surveys, that they had only 
taken these poisonous substitutes once. 


Evans in the Baltimore American 


THE ROCK OF AGES 


ATS: IMMIGRANTS UNDESIR- 
R ABLE BEYOND QUESTION 
Dr. Witt1aM C. Rucker, assist- 
ant surgeon-general of the federal Pub- 
lic Health Service, has written a report 
on the plague-eradication campaign car- 
ried on by the government, especially in 
New Orleans. 

Dr. Rucker says that since plague is 
“a rodent disease,” the prevention of 
epidemics among human beings depends 
absolutely upon control of rats. Now, 
rats are hardly ever carried by train 
from one place to another, nor do they 
spontaneously migrate to any distance; 
so the danger is in the seaboard towns 
and from incoming ships. 

The Public Health Service is control- 
ling rat migration by fumigating incom- 
ing ships to kill the rats; by placing 
rat-guards on the mooring lines of ships 
to prevent rats from running ashore, and 
by inspecting the cargoes. When once 
diseased rats have gained access to the 
shore, the buildings must be rat-proofed 
by some impervious material—-cement, 
concrete, brick, or tile. If an epidemic 
develops, all sorts of measures must be 
adopted to exterminate the rats, for if 


infectible material is removed the epi- 
demic will die out automatically. 

Dr. Rucker gives a short account of 
the way the Public Health Service con- 
trolled the last epidemic of plague in 
New Orleans, the one which lasted from 
June to October, 1914. It is a modest 
recital of a truly stupendous piece of 
work. Over 497,983 rats were caught 
and killed, and a bacteriological exam- 
ination made of the organs. The result 
was that 265 were found to be infected. 


This means only about one rat in 
some 1,500; and it is easy to imagine the 
weary monotcny of examining cultures 
from 1,499 rats without one positive re- 
sult, and the temptation it must have 
been to abandon the search. These 265, 
however, mean a very serious menace to 
a city, and it is this menace from which 
the meticulous work of the public health 
laboratories saved New Orleans. 

During this epidemic, the port of New 
Orleans was kept open and railroad com- 
munication was maintained—made pos- 
sible only by a rigid inspection of all out- 
going freight, cargoes and vessels, and, 
it might be added, by the confidence of 
the public in the federal service. 
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Some Testimony from the Investigation of the New York State | 


HAT conditions in a score of 

private institutions paid by the 

city of New York to care for 

thousands of its orphaned and 
dependent children were found by the 
present administration to be “dirty,” 
“shocking” and “little less than a public 
scandal and disgrace,” and that these in- 
stitutions nevertheless regularly received 
the monthly certificate of the State 
Board of Charities, on the basis of 
which the city is supposed to commit 
children to them, was the burden of 
testimony given last week in the course 
of the inquiry now being conducted by 
Charles H. Strong into various aspects 
of the state charities law and its admin- 
istration. Mr. Strong is a special com- 
missioner appointed by Governor Whit- 
man. 


Anonymity, which has shrouded these 
institutions ever since the city Depart- 
ment of Public Charities began to in- 
spect them nearly two years ago [see 
Tue Survey for January 2, 1915], was 
torn away, and conditions in each were 
set forth in minute detail. »So shock- 
ing were many of the features revealed 
that newspaper reporters were sent back 
to the pages of Dickens for compari- 
sons, and drew again the picture of a 
Yorkshire boarding school of fifty years 
ago, where pinch-cheeked Smike, tremb- 
ling, hungry and ill-clad, gurgled thin 
soup without the aid of a spoon. 

Read, for example, this picture of the 
boys’ department of the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin at Mt. Loretto, Staten 
Island, as William J. Doherty, second 
deputy of the city department, found it 
shortly after he took office. The institu- 
tion was then caring for 1,023 children, 
834 of whom were public charges. Con- 
ditions have greatly improved since, the 
city’s rating of the institution has been 
taised and the ban on commitments re- 
moved. Here is the picture painted by 
Mr. Doherty on the witness stand: 


“In general I found that little atten- 
tion was given to sanitary conditions. 
: The toilet, especially this one 
used by the boys during the play hours, 
was simply a disgrace. The floors were 


absolutely saturated with urine; fecal 
matter was found on the seats; there 
was no toilet paper provided; the walls 


and the corridors leading to this toilet 
were marred and cut, and fecal matter 
thrown upon them by the boys. Draw- 
ings, indecent words, and indecent signs 
covered the slopes : 
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‘teach proper habits of cleanliness. 


Board of Charities 


by Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


“The dining-room especially was re- 
pelling. It was the old type of diiing- 
room, the long table at which were 
seated some twenty or more boys on 
backless benches; the tables covered 
with what had once been oilcloth but 
which was found torn and dirty and 
greasy; and the dispensing of the food 
was shock-ng. It was brought into the 
dining-room in dingy, greasy pails and 
grease was gathered on the outside. 


“The boys handling the food had not 
washed their hands. They deposited 
the pails on dirty, greasy blocks of wood 
on the table, and then began the dis- 
pensation of the food. Boys ladled it 
out, and the day we were there soup 
was served. The boy at the head of the 
table dished out a plate of soup and 
passed it to his neighbor and he passed 
it down. A number of the soups were 
dropped in transit, so that the tables 
were all sloppy. 

“Going around the dining-room we 
found that no napkins were provided, 
the boys usually using their sleeves. I 
found in going down the dining-room 
two or three boys who were lapping the 
soup from the plate. I wanted to dis- 
cover why that was, and I discovered 
that the soup was served and they did 
not have any spoon, and I called Miss 
Robins, my inspector, and said to her, 
‘take these six tables and let us find 
how many spoons are missing’; and if 
I am correct, I think there were 120 
children at those six tables, and there 
were 60 or more boys that were not 
served with spoons, and consequently 
they simply had to take the plates and 
lap the soup out o1 them. 

“After the meal. or during the pro- 
gress of the meal, those same dingy, 
greasy pails in which the food was 
brought to the table were used by the 
bevs in catrying the refuse out to the 
kitchen, where it was dumped into bar- 
rels to be carted away to the pigs. 

“The scene in the dining-room after 
the boys had left it showed absolutely 
that there was no care or any training 
of table manners or etiquette. There 
were prefects there during the meal, but 
all they did was to march up and down, 
paying no attention to the boys; and 
consequently there was food spilled on 
the table and there was food thrown on 
the floor; and it looked more like a pig- 
pen after the boys left the room than 
anything else. 


“Our inspection showed pretty clear- 
ly that not much effort was made to 
For 
instance, in one lavatory, used by 200 
boys, we did not find a single tooth- 
brush; and when I*questioned the Sister 
in charge, she told me, ‘No, they did not 


have the toothbrushes; they did have. 
them once before.’ I asked her why, 
they got rid of them, and she said, ‘We 
could not teach the boys to use them.” 

For 200 other boys I found one soap 
dish, and on the day in question the 
piece of soap that we discovered wal 
rather minute. For the use of 100 chil-: 
dren, I found only four combs and as: 
many brushes, used by a hundred chil-: 
dren, although the maid said that those 
were disinfected after each using. ] 


“The bathing facilities were crude‘ 
and inadequate. In groups the boys 
were brought down toa basement room, 
where they donned tights and stood in, 
line under the guide of a prefect, while! 
fifteen at a time entered a shower room, 


to bathe. Now, there were no facilities, 
no seating facilities, in that room for 
the boys; they simply had to deposit, 


their clothes on the floor. The dormi- 
tories,—by the way, speaking of the) 
lavatory facilities, the boys on the upper™ 
dormitory in the morning had to come) 
down to the basement to wash, because. 
there were not any lavatory facilities on 
the floor in which their beds were placed.. 

“In the dormitories there were beds: 
and absolutely nothing more; there were’ 
no chairs where a boy could sit; he sim-)! 
ply had to deposit his clothes on the floors 
or on the bed, usually on the floor. 
There were not any lockers, which are, 
usually thought necessary equipment inj 
progressive institutions; and as a conse=, 
quence, in my examination of the beds, I 
found that the boys for want of a bunk’ 
used to store their personal belongings’ 
under the bed and mattress. For in-| 
stance, in one or two of the beds I saw’ 
where a boy had cached some bread or: 
meat, simply because he hadn't any) 
other place to put his personal belong- 
ings.” | 

Such was the condition found at this 
institution by the city department on/ 
April 13, 1914. Yet the monthly cer-4 
tificates of the State Board of Charities, 
were issued to the institution substan- 
tially on time throughout the year, de-J 
clares the department. Moreover, Mr. 
Doherty went on to point out in his tes-)j 
timony that an inspector of the state, 
board had visited the mission three or 
four days before the city made its in- 
vestigation and that his report was] 
silent on many of the evils the citys] 
found. | 

This inspector characterized the lava~ 
tory facilities as suitable, ignored the in~ 


other toilet articles, made no referenc 
to the insufficiency of soap, and re~ 
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orted the clothing suitable although the 
ity found it used indiscriminately. He 
ailed to propose the organization of 
lubs among the boys, though the city 
ound that none existed. He did not re- 
ort the incompetence of members of the 
taff with respect to child care, though 
he city found them unprogressive and 
enorant. Nor did he, said Mr, Doherty, 
all attention to the school methods and 
urriculum, which the city found “anti- 
uated, bookish and stale.” His report 
ited substantially the same defects that 
. previous report of the state board had 
ited in 1912. 

There are nineteen institutions that 
ave been blacklisted by the city depart- 
nent at one time or another. Ten of 
hese are still under ban; their names 
re given at the top of the next column. 
tvidence was introduced concerning 
ome twenty-five in all, in which condi- 
ions were so bad that the department 
elies on them to substantiate its charges 
gainst the state board. 

It will devolve upon the board to show 
o what extent it withheld certificates 
rom these institutions. Meanwhile, the 
ity department is contending that no 
ertificates were withheld by the board 
intil the city itself began to reveal the 
insatisfactory conditions existing. 

This unusual inquiry had an unusual 
rigin. When John A. Kingsbury came 
nto office as commissioner in January, 
914, he found that his predecessors had 
lot been in the habit of inspecting the 
rivate institutions which were constant- 
y caring for 25,000 orphaned and desti- 
ute wards; instead, they accepted the 
eports and certificates of the state 
ard. Mr. Kingsbury created a com- 
nittee of specialists in the institutional 
are of children to make careful inves- 
igations of these institutions and to re- 
ort to him on conditions found. The 
pecialists on the committee were his 
econd deputy, Mr. Doherty, as chair- 
nan; R. R. Reeder, superintendent of 
he New-York Orphanage at Hastings- 
n-Hudson; Ludwig B. Bernstein, su- 
erintendent of the Hebrew Sheltering 
suardian Orphan Asylum at Pleasant- 
‘ille; and Brother Barnabas, superin- 
endent of the country branch of the 
New York Catholic Protectory at Lin- 
olndale. Other members of the depart- 
nent staff aided in the inspections. 

This committee found many institu- 
ions doing excellent work. Others it 
eported to be sadly deficient either in 
heir elementary care of children, in 
ducation, in recreation, or in attention 
o health. 

In November, 1915, a year and a half 
fter the committee began its work, Mr. 
<ingsbury wrote, in a letter transmit- 
ing his annual report to Mayor Mitchel: 


“We found that the conditions in some 
f these instiutions bearing the certifi- 
ate of approval of the State Board of 
charities were such as to be little less 


(CONDITIONS in ten private 

child-caring institutions in 
or near New York city are so bad 
at the present time that the city 
Department of Public Charities 
refuses to send children to them. 
It insists that the State Board of 
Charities has been negligent in its 
inspection and supervision of these 


institutions. Here are the names 
of them: 

German Odd Fellows’ Home Association, 
Yonkers. 

Orphans House of the Church Charity Foun- 
dation. 


St. Michael’s Home, Staten Island. 

St. Malachy’s Ocean Home, Rockaway Park. 

Industrial School Association of Brooklyn, 
Eastern District. 

Children’s Home at Mineola, L. I. 

Cherry Tree Industrial Farm and School of 
the Salvation Army. 

Sheltering Arms Nursery, Brooklyn. 

Sacred Heart Orphan Asylum, lobbs Ferry. 

Orphan Asylum Society of Brooklyn. 


than a public scandal and disgrace. The 
agents of the board, presumably without 
the full knowledge of all the members 
of that body, had apparently gone 
through their inspection of those insti- 
tutions with both eyes closed or with one 
auspicious and one drooping eye. . . 

“It is obvious that it should not be 
necessary for the city to duplicate in ex- 
pense and effort the work intended to be 
performed by an already existing public 
agency. The conditions which make 
necessary this wasteful duplication of 
effort, it seems to us, would warrant a 
special inquiry of this branch of the 
state government by the governor or by 
the state legislature.” 


This letter was transmitted to Gov- 
ernor Whitman by Acting Mayor George 
McAneny. On November 18 the gov- 
ernor ordered the present inquiry, giving 
it a wide scope. “It has become in- 
creasingly evident to me,” he wrote to 
Mr. Strong, “that the management of 
the state charitable institutions is un- 
necessarily and unfortunately compli- 
cated and that responsibility is divided 
between too many offices and depart- 
ments, resulting in confusion and de- 
lay.” He therefore made Mr, Strong 
“a commissioner to examine and: inves- 
tigate the management and affairs of the 
office of the fiscal supervisor of state 
charities; the State Board of Charities; 
the Sites, Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mission; the Building Improvement 
Commission and the Salary Classifica- 
tion Commission.” He specifically men- 
tioned the charges brought against the 
state board by Mr. Kingsbury and di- 
rected that Mr. Strong include the mat- 
ter of those charges in his inquiry. 

Mr. Strong, in whose hands the future 
of state charitable administration in 
New York may thus possibly be placed, 
is a New York city attorney who has 
been active in municipal affairs for 
years. He was a member of the com- 
mission that placed the Citizens’ Union 
on a permanent basis, and was appointed 
by Governor Hughes a member of the 


New York Charter Revision Commis- 
sion, By the appointment of Governors 
Odell, Higgins and Dix he was from 


1902 to 1912 president of the board of 
managers of the New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls at Hudson, N. Y. 
In politics he is a Progressive. Mr. 
Strong is assisted in the inquiry by John 
Kirkland Clark. 

Hearings began December 9. Prior 
to last week these dealt mainly with the 
question whether there should be a sim- 
plified system of control of state chari- 
table institutions. In the present phase 
of the inquiry, that dealing with the 
charges made by Mr. Kingsbury, Com- 
missioner Strong is concerned directly 
with the value and quality of the work 
done by the State Board of Charities. 
Both the city department and the state 
board are represented by counsel, the 
city by William H. Hotchkiss, who was 
appointed superintendent of the state in- 


surance department by Governor 
Hughes, and the state by John M. 
Bowers. 


The city Department of Public Chari- 
ties is apparently omitting no effort to 
make good its charges. In mere volume 
the evidence already submitted is stag- 
gering. Not only has it described in de- 
tail the conditions found in 32 institu- 
tions;-it has analyzed 63 reports of the 
state board on 25 institutions, and has 
prepared parallel columns showing what 
conditions the state found and what the 
city found in these institutions. 

It has gone further than that. It has 
shown what conditions were described 
in the body of the state board’s reports, 
and has then shown what recommenda- 
tions of improvement were contained in 
the “Summary of Needs and Defects” 
at the end of the’ state board’s reports. 
These summaries are required by the 
rules*of the board, and it is to them, 
the city department contends, that su- 
perintendents of institutions look for the 
changes they are expected to make. Con- 
sequently, wuen the state board omits 
from its summaries important matters 
referred to in its own reports—and this 
the evidence of the city department tends 
to show was often done—the depart- 
ment argues that the board convicts it- 
self of negligence toward the children 
whose well-being it is supposed to pro- 
tect. 

In addition to all these facts, the city 
department has attempted to show that 
during the past two years improvements 
in the institutions discussed have in 
most instances come as a result of its 
recommendations rather than as a result 
of those of the state board. 

Of the 63 state board reports analyzed 
by the city department, 60 are declared 
to be silent on the question whether 
records of doctors’ visits are kept; 29 
make no mention of periodic dental ser- 
vice and 25 others are non-committal as 


to the approval or disapproval of the 
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state board on this item; 
omit mention of so important a matter 
as dispensary service; 40 are silent ‘on 
the adequacy of games and 10 others 
non-committal; 32 do not refer to the 
qualifications of teachers and 24 are 
non-committal; 61 omit mention of the 
methods of teaching used; 49 do not say 
whether individual toilet articles are 
provided; 57 fail to tell whether there 
is a trained nurse in the institution hos- 
pital, and 61 are silent on the qualifica- 
tions of the institution staff. 


Reports that do not give informa- 
tion on such important matters of insti- 
tutional life as these, the city depart- 
ment holds, are valueless as a guide to 
the commitment of children. 


Supplementing this failure of the state 
board to reveal vital conditions, the city 
department has summarized its own dis- 
covery of defects. Of 28 institutions 
that had been inspected when Mr. Do- 
herty made his annual report for 1915, 
22 were found subject to criticism be- 
cause of inadequate medical service; 12 
of these were visited by physicians only 
on call or once a month, and in 190 ade- 
noid and tonsil cases were found need- 
ing attention with no steps taken to rem- 
edy them; 22 of the 28 gave the children 
inadequate physical examinations; 25 
made no systematic effort to ascertain 
the mental condition of children; in 21 
dirty beds, bed frames and bed linen 
were found; 13 possessed inadequate 
bathing facilities; 20 were criticized on 
the score of dietary, 23 on the score of 
social and recreational life, 21 for in- 
adequate indoor play facilities, 2+ on the 
score of education, and 18 for inadequate 
after-care. 


For four full days those present at the 
inquiry were harrowed with such de- 
scriptions as this—reciting what was 
found May 28, 1915, at the Sheltering 
Arms Nursery, a Protestant institution 
for babies and young children in Brook- 
lyn: 


“The condition of the children was 
most pitiable. The heads of 68 of these 
poor miserable little creatures were dis- 
gustingly dirty and infested with ver- 
min and nits. In the kindergarten class 
alone, where there were 28 children, 26 
of the heads were alive with vermin. 
From the ears of two badly-smelling, 
forlorn little tots, the freely-discharging 
pus trickled down the face. Cases of 
eczema and ringworm were many. 

“Because of lack of proper bathing 
facilities, the children are mostly 
sponged. The caretakers go on using 
the same towel on all children until it 
is too wet for further service. Small 
wonder there are so many cases of skin 
disease. The caretaker uses her 
own dress or the dresses of the young- 


sters in drying their eyes and wiping 
their noses. 


“The supervision and care of the 


older children’s infirmary is left to an 


ignorant, slovenly woman who, in addi- 
tion to wet-nursing her own child and 


another infant, cares for the children 
convalescing with whooping cough and 
measles.” 


Yet when an inspector for the state 
board visited the institution twelve days 
later he found conditions so satisfactory, 
says the city department, that the board 
issued its usual monthly certificate. 
The city department’ stopped commit- 
ments on the strength of what it had 
found and has continued to refuse to 
send children to the institution, although 
the management has showed a spirit of 
co-operation and has put into effect, at a 
cost of $1,500, seventeen of the forty- 
nine recommendations made by the 
department. 


The state board has already indicated, 
in a measure, its line of defense. This 
will be, first, that under the constitution 
and laws of the state the board is an in- 
specting and supervisory body, without 
power to compel institutions to adopt its 
recommendations; second, that the board 
has done its full duty when it inspects 
these institutions and issues or with- 
holds its certificate on the basis of its 
inspectors’ reports; third, that it never 
issues these certificates when an institu- 
tion is violating the board’s rules in a 
vital matter; fourth, that to withhold a 


certificate for slight cause or for a pro- 


tracted period would, by automatically 
stopping the payment of city money, 
tend to put an institution out of busi- 
ness, and the board prefers to co-oper- 
ate with institutions in the effort to in- 
duce them to raise their standards; fifth, 
that it has been compelled to recognize 
that many institutions have not sufficient 
money to raise their standards rapidly; 
and sixth, that the city department. it- 
self has a duty at least co-ordinate with 
that of the state board to see that con- 
ditions in institutions are satisfactory. 

The board lays emphasis on _ the 
character of the monthly certificate is- 
sued by it. This reads: 


“The State Board of Charities herebv 
certifies that ———#————_—_ located! at 
oe has fited with this board in 
due form, certificates that the said in- 
stitution has complied with the rules of 
the board for the reception and retention 
of inmates, adopted’ pursuant to the pro- 
visicns of the constitution and the state 
charities law, for the ——————— and 
that such evidence is satisfactory to this 
board.” 


This, says the state board, is not a 
certificate that the board has found con- 
ditions satisfactory, but that the evi- 
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dence submitted by the institution is. 
satisfactory. e| 
To this defense the city department 
replies that the power to inspect an@| 
supervise, in this enlightened age | 
carries with it a presumption of the | 
power to compel; that this presumptior | 
is the same as that which grew out of 
the insurance scandals some years ago. 
when the state Department of Insurance , 
another “supervising” body, was made te 
realize that it could and should compes | 
the private companies to obey the law. | 
moreover, that the power to compel | 
does exist in the state board's ad-, 
mitted power to withhold its certificates. 
and in its further power, under section | | 
14 of article 2 of the state charities 
law, to apply to a justice of the Supremes 
Court for an order requiring an institu--' 
tion to modify its treatment of inmates;,’ 
that the ‘state board could have exeany 
cised a still further power to compel | 
through publicity; that the state boardi 
employs inspectors for the very purpose 
of ascertaining the real conditions ing ,| 
institutions; that it has been grossly” 
negligent in issuing certificates when | 
conditions were so thad as scriously tor’ 
jeopardize the comfort and wellbeing of | 
children, and in never having applicd tot 
any justice for the order describe 
above; that the last clause of the cer- | 
tificate used—namely, ‘and that such. 
evidence is satisfactory to this board’— _ | 
is tantamount to a direct declaration 
that conditions are satisfactory; and) | 
finally, that the only duty resting on the: | 
city department is to assure itself that: 
children for whose maintenance it pays . 
are proper public charges, and that it i 
has no duty of inspection. a 
The city department declares that. : 
most of the improvements in institu- 
tions which it has demanded were those | 
that cost little or no money. It answers | 
the fourth assertion of the state board’} 
above, by pointing out that the few cer- | 
tificates which the board has withheld | 
since the city began its inspections of | 
institutions have not tended to put insti-— 
tutions out of business but have resulted | 
on the centrary in bringing about im-— 
provements. 
The members of the State Board of 
Charities are: William R. Stewart, - 
president: Stephen Smith, M.D.; ; Thoma 
as M. Mulrv. J. Richard Kevin M.D.; 
Simon \V. Rosendale, Frank F. Gow F 
M.D.; Ceylon H. Lewis, Daniel Waite}. 
Burdick, Horace McGuire, William He , 
Gratwick, and Henry Marquand. There x 
is One vacancy at the present time. Rob-— 
ert W. Hebberd has been secretary of 
the board continuously since 1896, with 4 
the exception of the years 1906-9 when 
he was city commissioner of public 
charities under Mayor McClellan. : { 


Health 


BYE) 


for health, pronounced with 

the softest brogue, as if it 

were spelled ‘“schlaante.” 
And here is the story of some needs of 
Ireland and the efforts of the Women’s 
National Health Association to meet 
these needs, told by the Countess of 
Aberdeen, who is now a visitor in 
America. 

When Lady Aberdeen founded the 
Women’s National Health Association 
of Ireland in 1907, the first efforts of the 
society were focused upon  tubercu- 
losis. But since tuberculosis touches 
every aspect and problem of human work 
and existence, the society began, through 
Lady Aberdeen’s initiative, rapidly to ex- 
tend its operations. 

It faced problems of housing; it real- 
ized what the loss of 3,000,000 emigrants 
in half a century had meant to Ireland; 
it made definite efforts to provide em- 
ployment, especially out of doors, for 
those without opportunity of earning. 
Poultry farming and the raising of 
fruit and vegetables were encouraged in 
vegetable gardens whose produce sold 
well. 

In the field of housing, the associa- 


4 ¢ S LAINTE” is-the Irish word 
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A Story of Health 
Work tn Treland 


In such places, in Dublin alone, at least 
20,000 families exist, 12,000 of these 
families numbering from’ four to six 
people each. 


When finally one of these dilapidated 
old houses burns down or collapses, the 
rubbish remains filling space that, if re- 
claimed, might be used as a playground 
for children in that crowded district. 
Some of these derelict spaces are now 
converted into excellent play resorts 
through the association’s efforts. To- 
gether with housing enterprises and 
many plans for child welfare, the asso- 
ciation has pushed forward its primary 
interest, the anti-tuberculosis work. It 
has prepared exhibits, large and small. 
The larger group stays at headquarters 
or travels only to larger cities; but the 
smaller exhibits have already traveled 
all over Ireland. 


A care committee looks after the fam- 
ily of sanatorium patients and endeavors 
to follow up the patients themselves af- 
ter they return home. An invalid chil- 
dren section also aims at providing visi- 
tors to care for invalid children in their 
own homes, many of these being chil- 
dren suffering from diseases of the 
bones and joints which could in most 
cases be cured or greatly alleviated if 
institutions for such treatment existed 
in Ireland. 


It usually happens that a local branch 
is established wherever the exhibit has 
visited. This branch undertakes to learn 
the local needs according to the sugges- 
tions of the exhibit and its lecturers, and 
to gather people of all creeds in an effort 
to meet the needs as best they can. 


ORMOND MARKET, A DERELICT SPACE 


tion found the problem to be peculiarly 
urgent in the cities, and largely through 
its efforts the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Association of Ireland was formed. 
More has been done in Ireland to im- 
prove rural conditions than to do away 
with one-room tenements in the towns 
and to relieve the families crowded into 
them. 

“These one-room tenements are mel- 
ancholy relics of the eighteenth century 
houses when Dublin was gay,” said Lady 
Aberdeen. “They have been put to this 
use by owners who were more willing to 
make their property earn than to keep 
it in order.” 

The water-supply is usually a tap in a 
back yard. Toilet conditions are in many 
instances indescribable. There is the 
common door, the common staircase. 


THE NURSE WAS FAIRLY SURE OF FIND- 
ING TUBERCULOSIS IN THESE HUTS, 
BEFORE THE HOUSING CAMPAIGN 


ORMOND MARKET TRANSFORMED INTO A 
BOYS’ CAMP 


“At least,” said Lady Aberdeen, “all 
the windows of Ireland are open, which 
is saying a great deal.” 

Throughout each itinerary special at- 
tention is paid to the school buildings. 
The faulty condition of many of these— 
their lack of proper ventilation and in- 
adequacy of toilet facilities—is one of 
the problems which must early face the 
Irish Parliament. There is not yet an 
adequate fund for heating or cleaning 
the schools, though, at the instance of 
the health association, a definite im- 


‘provement in this matter has been ef- 


fected. 

The need of treatment for children’s 
surgical tuberculosis cases is very great. 
Of all deaths from tuberculosis in chil- 
dren under five, 78 per cent are the re- 


“BEYANT OVER 


BRINGING PEAT FROM 
THERE” 


sult of tuberculosis: other than pulmon- 
ary. Four years ago, the government 
gave to the Women’s Health Association 
a grant to provide sanatorium treatment 
for tuberculous patients under the in- 
surance act. The association began its 
work, overcoming the objections of 
neighbors near and far, and erected a 
sanatorium near Dublin; but the grant 
proved insufficient to carry out the as- 
sociation’s plans for other buildings. 

And then came the war. 

Contractors who had agreed to work 
on the deferred-payment plan are, in the 
majority of cases, willing to finish the 
work and wait for payment, but not so 
in every case. Since the association is 
incorporated, no member can be liable 
for more than 10 per cent; but it is 
possible for creditors to present a peti- 
tion to court to have the association 
wound up and thus realize a certain 
amount to meet liabilities. Should these 
contractors carry out their threat to 
wind up the association and its work, 
the beginnings so valuable in themselves, 
so promising for the social and individ- 
ual advancement of Ireland’s sick will be 
summarily brought to naught. 


The impending danger to the associa- 
tion, especially to its plans for extensive 
child welfare, make appeal to all in this 
country who claim Irish history and tra- 
ditions as their own—and indeed all to 
whom the welfare of children is a mat- 
ter of concern—to maintain this work 
for Ireland’s children especially, as well 
as for Ireland’s industry and civic pro- 
gress. 


HEALTH CARAVAN STARTING ON A TOUR 
OF THE REMOTE SECTIONS OF IRELAND 


’ Lewiston, Me., 


. SURVEY OF CITY HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE HEALTH departments of the 


227 cities in the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or more, form the 
subject of investigation by Franz 
Schneider, Jr., of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. It was believed that an exposi- 
tion of the programs of these city de- 
partments, and of their financial re- 
sources, would both show to what de- 
gree they were meeting their opportun- 
ity and also serve as a basis for future 
measurements of public health progress. 
Says Mr. Schneider: 


“The investigation was carried on en- 
tirely by mail. On August 1, 1913, let- 
ters were addressed to the health officers 
of the cities, requesting copies_of their 
last two annual reports, their codes, and 
their financial statements. These letters 
also enclosed a questionnaire covering 
the twelve subjects of inquiry—appro- 
priation, infant hygiene work, medical 
inspection of school children, laboratory 
service, health education and publicity, 
control of venereal diseases, housing 
regulation, dispensary service, tuber- 
culosis work, industrial hygiene, and the 
number of privies. 

“About one-third of the departments 
answered this first letter; another third, 
a second letter sent out three weeks after 
the first; and another fifth, a third letter 
sent out a month after the second. Let- 
ters addressed to mayors and chambers 
of commerce brought in replies from 23 
more cities, leaving only eight (3.5 per 
cent of the total) unheard from at the 
close of the canvass.” 


The eight cities from which no re- 
plies could be secured were: Columbia, 
S. C.; Council Bluffs, Ia.; Holyoke, 
Mass.; Joplin, Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Newport, USiae Springfield, Mo.; Waco, 
Tex. 

With a few rare exceptions, the data 
supplied are for the year 1913; and the 
populations are those for July 1, 1913, 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 

The first inquiry related to appropria- 
tions and was answered by 206 cities 
representing over 29,000,000 people. The 
aggregate total appropriation reported 
was $13,155,547, or a crude per capita 
figure of 44.6 cents. 


Charging off from this total the ex- 
penditures not common to all boards and 
of no direct hygienic significance—such 
as hospitals, plumbing inspection, street 
cleaning, etc.—the .result showed 32.7 
cents per capita; excluding the city of 
New York, 27.3 cents per capita. This 
per capita amount varied with the size 
of cities, the larger cities having the 
larger average. 


“The largest per capita expenditure 
was that of Seattle—$.98; the smallest 
that of Clinton, Ilowa,—34 of one cent. 
Others of the larger expenditures were 
Memphis, Tenn., $.93; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$.61; Augusta, Ga., $.61; and New York, 
$.58;. among the smaller were Easton, 

a., $02; Aurora, IIll., and South Bend, 
Ind., $03; Woonsocket, R. I., $.04, and 
$.06. 

“Such ridiculously small appropriations 
are by no’ means .rare, and are to be 
found in almost any part of the country.” 


Among the state groups, the South 
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Atlantic states show the largest aver-_ 
age—34.4 per capita; the East North — 
Central states, the smallest —15.2 (Michi- © 
gan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 
The significance of these facts in rela- 
tion to the strength of the departments’ — 
work, is emphasized as various programs 
are considered. 

To the query relating to work against © 
infant mortality, 201 cities replied. Of | 
these, 22 per cent made no effort what- ~ 
ever, not even by milk inspection, Again 
the smaller cities show most badly; 33 
per cent having on their programs no 
plan for infant hygiene, whereas, at the ~ 
other end of the scale are the cities of 
100,000 to 300,000, 69.2 of which have the ~ 
essential features of a “complete pro- 
gram,’ and the cities of over 300,000, 
94.4 of which are active in this field. 7 

New England states are most actively © 
engaged in infant hygiene; the East | 
North Central states again stand “at — 
the foot,’ only 16 of the 46 cities that 
reported, having a “complete program.” — 

The question regarding medical in-— 
spection of school children, was, says 
Mr. Schneider, in most cases easily and 
clearly answered: 


“Of 211 cities reporting, 167, or 79 
per cent, reported some such inspection : | 
the work being in 103 instances under 
the school authorities as against 56 for 
the health department. Five cities re-_ 
ported the inspection in public schools — 
under the school authorities with that in 
parochial or private schools under the 
health department, while three reported = 
joint control by the two authorities. 

“All of the larger cities had inspection 
systems, while even 71 per cent of the 
group of smallest cities provided the 
service. The examination of school chil-_ | 
dren is evidently one of the features of a. 
public health program whose importance 
has something like general recognition.” 

The inspection is most complete in| 
New England; Middle Atlantic and 
Pacific states rate next, but again the | 
North Central group ranks low, and in 4 
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five reporting, provided for this work. : 

Replies to inquiry as to laboratory” 
facilities showed that “the commoner | 
laboratory diagnosis—for diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and typhoid—were al 
in 136 of the 218 cities reporting. Of 


amination of water, milk, and ‘oodall ; 
showed that nearly three-fourths of the ij, 
departments had facilities for chemical’; 
and bacteriological determination. 

“Tn the group of largest cities all hav 
well-rounded laboratories. Among th 
smaller cities it is interesting to not 
that their weakness is more pronounce 
with regard to facilities for laborator 
diagnosis of communicable diseases that 
those for chemical and bacteriologica 
examination of milk, water, and food, a 
circumstance which must be regarded asi 
unfortunate.” 


Pacific groups make the best showing in} 
respect to laboratory service; the middle 
Atlantic and North Central regions arg Fite 
in greatest need of improvement. 

Rapid progress is being made, Mr? 
Schneider says, in public health educa= 
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ion and publicity, even since his inquiry 
was begun; but the opportunity for. im- 
provement still exists throughout the 
‘country and on a large scale. 

“Some interesting replies were receiv- 
‘:d to the question as to what steps the 
lepartments had taken toward control 
{ venereal diseases. Twenty-eight cities 
‘eported some effort more ageressive 
han free laboratory diagnosis. In four- 
een cities the problem was attacked 
long the line of case reporting. 

“Another line of attack was repre- 
ented by the free laboratory diagnosis 
f gonorrhea and syphilis—the former 
eing offered in 82 cities, the latter in 46. 
‘our cities offered free dispensary treat- 
aent; three forced dangerous cases into 
ospitals and two offered hospital care 
9 indigents. Regular inspections of 
rostitutes were made in eight cities— 
his type of effort in most instances 
eing commented on as unsatisfactory in 
esults. 


Central cities report a comprehensive 


‘program or investigation of reported 


cases. Many absolutely ignore the prob- 
lem. The influence of anti-tuberculosis 
campaigns shows in eastern regions. 


Another branch of public health work 
receiving as yet inadequate attention is 
industrial hygiene. Only 11 out of 217 
cities are paying special attention to this 
problem. But, adds Mr. Schneider, 


i it must be remembered 
that this work is often, and properly, 
delegated to the state industrial authori- 
ties. Still it cannot be denied that with 
the present development of state effort 
there is ample opportunity for useful 
activity on the part of local health au- 
thorities.” 

Mr. Schneider’s questionnaire included 
also questions as to the existence of a 
housing code—distinguished from a 
building code; and as to the dry closets 
and privy vaults in the community. 


Finally, in Mr. Schneider’s own 


words: 


“We have seen that at the time of this 
investigation a fifth of the cities made 
no inspection of school children; over a 
third did not offer the ordinary labora- 
tory diagnosis for the commoner com- 
municable diseases; over a fourth made 
no effort to educate in health matters; 
nearly three-fourths had no housing law; 
nineteen-twentieths had no concern with 
the hygiene of industry; over six-sev- . 
enths had no program against the ven- 
ereal diseases; over a half had no proper 
organization to combat infant mortality; 
and less than a quarter had a coherent 
program against tuberculosis. 


“Surely these facts argue for a sur- 
prising amount of neglected opportunity. 
“And when we consider that this in- 
vestigation made no attempt to determine 
the efficiency of the work attempted, but 
only whether or not it was attempted; 
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“Publicity and education, reported by 
iree cities; placarding of houses of 
rostitution when considered necessary, 
ported by one city; and prohibition of 
iiployment of persons having venereal 
sease in food-handling places, also re- 
srted by one city; completes a list of 
easures attempted which probably indi- 
tes certain of the ways in which health 
partments will endeavor to combat 
ese highly important diseases in the 
ture.” 

The dispensary as a means of con- 
olling disease seems as yet to be inade- 
ately appreciated. Only 66 of the 211 
ties reporting maintained free dispens- 
ies. Of these 66, administration 
ried, being in charge of health depart- 
ent, charity department, city hospital, 
ivate organizations, county or—in 
tee cases—the police department. 
|The variation in amount and value of 
ati-tuberculosis work in cities of dif- 
rent size is striking: 

“Whereas 78 per cent of the cities 
rer 300,000 population had compre- 
easive programs, only 12 per cent of 
@ cities between 25,000 and 50,000 en- 
r this class. Similarly, only 11 per cent 
: the larger cities fail to investigate the 
‘ported cases, aS compared with 77 per 
-nt for the smaller cities. 

\“Finally, none of the larger cities 
nores the problem entirely as com- 
red with nearly a fifth of the smaller 
ies, which made no effort whatever.” 
None of the. Mountain or West South 
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What conclusions are to be drawn 
from the mass of facts and figures thus 
assembled ? 


The striking correlation between the 
size of a city and the activity of its 
health department means, in view of all 
the facts, not that in large cities condi- 
tions are worse than those in the coun- 
try and therefore work must be more in- 
tensive, but rather that in cities people 
are receiving better protection from pre- 
ventable diseases, 


The superiority of data from southern 
and Pacific cities is another reminder 
that too “many of the northern depart- 
ments, especially in the smaller places, 
are relics of other days, being in many 
instances mere nuisance abatement of- 
fices,”’ 


The neglect of municipal authorities 
to make adequate appropriations, shows 
evidently that the public—sometimes the 
department itselfi—does not realize some 
of the new functions belonging to a 
health board. Mr. Schneider re-empha- 
sizes the suggestion that a modern de- 
partment should have a yearly per capita 
figure, a sort of minimum wage, rang- 
ing from $.50 to $1. 


“What can we expect of a department 
in a city of 25,000 whose total appro- 
priation is $200? Do any real 
differences in local conditions require 
that Seattle spend 98 cents per inhabit- 
ant per year while Woonsocket may rest 
content with four cents?” 
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and when, with the departments with 
which we are familiar in mind, we re- 
flect on the partial thoroughness with 
which their slender staffs compel them 
to perform their work, the conclusion be- 
comes inevitable that public health work 
in this country is still in its infancy— 
certainly as far as application of estab- 
lished scientific methods is concerned.” 


ETWEEN HOSPITAL WARD AND 
DAILY WORK 


THROUGH THE million-dollar gift 
of Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of New York, a 
place will be provided for those who face 
the problem of proper care in the inter- 
val between hospital ward and daily 
work. Mrs. Rice’s gift, in memory of 
her husband, is given to the Beth-Israel 
Hospital Association for a convalescent 
home to be administered by Beth-Israel 
Hospital. 

According to Superintendent Louis J. 
Frank of Beth-Israel, the new Rice Hos- 
pital will take not only ambulatory pati- 
ents but those also who must be carried 
from the wards, and whose chance for 
complete recovery depends largely upon 
a prolonged period of rest and super- 
vision. In selecting patients, preference 
will be given those who could not afford 
to pay for a long sanatorium treatment. 
No distinctions of sects will be observed. 

Plans are being advanced as quickly 
as possible for building and equipment, 
and it is hoped that by January, 1917, the 
new hospital may be in operation. 
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THE MILL 


Harriet Murpock BILLINGs 


A WORLD of revolving wheels 
Of pulleys that whirl about, 
Urging the shuttles that speed 
In and under and out 


Rooms full of hurry and din; 
Looms going clickety clack, 
Throwing the shuttles that dart 

In and over and back. 


In midst of revolving wheels, 
We pull the levers about, 
Starting the shuttles that flash 

In and under and out. 


In rooms that reek of oil, 
We stand by the looms that clack, 
Guiding the shuttles that fly 


And oh, for that far off time! 
That almost forgotten day, 

‘Ere wheels whirled madly about, 
When folk found time for play. 


When shuttles were thrown by hand; 
And those who weaved could look 
out 
On a world of tender green, 
And all was quiet about. 


And hurry and rush and din 
Far in the future away, 

And men looked happy at work, 
With some strength left for play. 


But—this is a world of wheels, 
Of pulleys that whirl about, 
Hurling the shuttles that speed, 


In and over and back. Over, under and out. 


Industry 


HE Cerro de Pasco Mining 
Company is a North American 
went down to 


company which 

Peru with a capital of $16,000,- 
000 to mine coal, silver, and copper. 
Dora Mayer, who writes about it 


for the Asociacion Pro-Indigena, does 
not name or locate the stockholders 

more specifically. The company spent 
large sums of money in the purchase of 
lands and mines and in the construction 
of a smelter on the edge of Cerro de 
Pasco, some 150 miles north of Lima, 
about which a town has now sprung up, 
known by the name of Smelter. 

To connect mines and smelter and 
other properties the company construct- 
ed 82 miles of railroad which was open- 
ed to traffic in 1904. By owning the rail- 
road the company controls the supplies 
for the whole neighborhood, and it took 
care also “to monopolize the two essen- 
tial elements of life, water and salt; it 
does not monopolize the air because it 
cannot,” says Miss Mayer. 

The company needed 5,000 laborers to 
operate the mines. These were recruited 
from the Andes region. The inhabitants 
were originally peasant farmers sufh- 
ciently content with their small holdings 
and leading an undisturbed life. They 
had to be baited away from their moun- 
tain lands into the drudgery of the mines. 

A method of recruiting called the 
enganch was adopted by the company. 
Its agent, knowing that some creditor 
is pressing the Indian, comes to him 
with a loan of from $25 to $150 and 
by inducing him to sign a contract 
deprives him of his personal liberty un- 
til the debt is paid. Petty fines, mistakes 
in reckoning, expenses here and there, 
serve, says Miss Mayer, to prolong his 


Absentee 
American Capital 
in Peru 


[N Lima, Peru, is the Asociacion 

Pro-Indigena described by a 
correspondent as “a group of dis- 
interested humanitarians, who are 
striving to mitigate the hard lot of 
the poor and humble native ele- 
ment in Peru.’ A pamphlet de- 
scribing conditions surrounding 
the Cerro de Pasco Mining Com- 
pany in Peru, from which ma- 
terial for this article was drawn, 
has been issued in behalf of this 
organization by Dora Mayer, a 
woman of German descent and 
English education, living in Callao, 
Peru, who is so active philan- 
thropically and intellectually that 
a British minister, a Roman Cath- 


olic himself, has said, “She is a 
veritable Protestant — saint.”— 
EpITOoR. 


obligations to the company until some- 
times “the case is not rare that work- 
men who have been contracted for for a 
couple of weeks cannot get away from 
the mine for a couple of years.” 

Labor is cheap and treated so. Duties 
on imports necessary to mining amount 
to nothing, and the country is rich in 
copper ore. These are the advantages 
to the profit-makers of the Cerro de 
Pasco Mining. Company. Of the share 
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in these advantages received by 
miners themselves, Miss Mayer writ 
with indignation. 

The workmen are forced to trade | 
the Mercantile, as the company’s su 
ply store has been named, ‘where 
prices are often 30 per cent higher th 
those current in neighboring stores 
A few years ago a number of inhak 
tants of Cerro de Pasco built a new se 
tlement in the vicinity of the village ¢ 
Smelter, and called it Alto Peru. It v 
made up of a population of 600 persoi: 
more or less. (a 

The company immediately grew alarm 
ed, thinking that the merchants of Al) 
Peru might be dangerous competitors * 
the Mercantile, and it, therefore, “ri/f) 
solved to isolate this settlement from i t 
own dependencies, by erecting a wall er 
tween the two, of eight feet in nei 
totally closed in all its extent and with | 
deep moat at its bottom, which wollte 
effectually impede any access in i 
direction. 

“Besides the wall, a high wire fene | 
with points was run all round the villag 
of Smelter, the indispensable outle)| 
being severely guarded, so that not ¢ | 
employe or workman of the mining com | 
pany, of whom there are more than 2,0( 
could buy a cent of bread at Alto Peru 

The hospital of the company is sad! 
deficient and yet the common laborer] 
tribute to it is $1 a month. For him tl 
railroad service out of the mining dij] 
trict into town is slow, unsafe and To | 
healthy. “The icy wind of those height i 
whistles through the broken window 
panes” of his car, but “for certain famy;, 
lies whom the company distinguishes anf, 
to whom it facilitates opportunities to gif 
to ‘surprise-parties,’ there are decent ca}| 
riages which are dispatched at any how} 
of the day and night, and to any pla’ 
whatever. . . 4 

“The workmen ‘who bring forth tk 
copper for the North American con)} 
merce and in a body pay $350 for hoy,},, 
pital dues have to travel when sick, with f 
out receiving food or assistance, in ~ 
train which crawls miserably to its pla¢ 
of destination in perhaps twelve how 
time.” 

Although, according to Miss Maya 
pamphlet, “the principle of the master 
responsibility for the security of his em 
ployes is established by law, in strit 
accordance with the theories of moder 
science upon the subject,” the attitud 
of the company, judging from the serie 
of cases which she goes on to cite, | 
one of insolence and brutality. 

Miss Mayer reviews a report ma 
on March 12, 1909, to the directa 
public works in Peru. She says this re 
port declared “that the mining entet 
prises give no notice to the authoritie 
of the people who are wounded in tt 
operation of their industry; that t 
number of accidents is at least three ¢ 
four times higher than that which bé'ft: 
comes known to the public; that thi} 
work of perforation and the mana nit 
ment of explosives is performed witha an 
precaution of any kind; that preliminar We 
tests are never made in the dangerowu? pi 
places of excavation; that explosives @ 
accumulated within the interior of t te 
mines, as though it were the same 4} }, 
depositing wood; that the dynamite 
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tansported together with the detona- 
ors; that too many shots are fired at 
ne time, without employing special 
aatches; that the explosives are heated 
ithout taking precaution, these sub- 
tances being handled out as if they were 
ike other inert ones; that the mines 
lave only one outlet,” etc. 

_ Naturally, strikes are rare since the 
18 from agriculture to industry is 
udden for the laborer, and he is “so 
submissive and accustomed to all kinds 
bf privation.” After a terrible explo- 
tion in 1908, the workmen for very fear 
Aa not return to the mine, despite 
an contracts and the contracting 

gents. 

“The company will take pride,” writes 
Viiss Mayer, “in being able to say some 
lay, when it returns to the United States, 
‘aden with. fabulous treasures of the 
<erro de Pasco, that it did not leave a 
sent in the country to which it owes its 
rortune. All that it leaves behind will 
ye tuin, desolation, misery, and the re- 
embrance of ill-treatment.” 


THE MAN WITH THE WHEEL BARROW 


(to the right) 


By Mahonri Young 


INCE the organization of the 
American Economic Association 
{ thirty years ago, there have been 
but two of its twenty-five scien- 
lific meetings at which one session, at 
east, has not been devoted to theoretical 
liscussion. 
This prominence reflects the continu- 
ng interest of American economists in 
ocial speculation. The conspicuous 
lace of theoretical papers in journal 
iterature, the considerable proportion 
f expository treatises among formal 
ublications are counterparts of the same 
es imenon. 


The scientific results attained in the 
Quarter century have not been com- 
lensurate with an incessant doctrinal 
ctivity. The devotees of a science are 
notoriously incompetent to pass judg- 
1ent upon its contemporary phase. 
There is likely to be either unwarranted 
epreciation or complacent over-esti- 
rete This is as true of the physical 
s of the social sciences. If, in our own 
ay, Jevons reduced “the hazy and pre- 
osterous assumptions” of contempor- 
ary economics to “the fragments of a 


) . . . 
ster a science,” so, in medical science, 


Osler has spoken of “an art which is still 
tleep in the sloughs of empiricism.” 

| But the depression which many Ameri- 
can economists feel as to the present 
state and tendency of the science is 
ipeething more than this habitual de- 


wreciation. It is born of the conviction 
that economic science as pursued in the 
nited States has been infected by un- 
sound method, that the productivity of 
scientific labor has been thereby im- 
aired, and that a further diversion of 
nergy into barren and profitless areas is 
hreatened. 


Following the example of the great 


Economic T: Heor1Zing 
and 


Screntific Progress 


By Jacob H. Hollander 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


7 HE necessity of verification 

in economic inquiry—tn other 
words, the exhaustive study of 
facts before announcing conclu- 
sions or proposing remedies—was 
what Professor Hollander urged 
upon the economists at their recent 
meeting in Washington. 

An abstract of his paper is here 
presented. While the puper was 
written for economists, Professor 
Hollander’s emphasis on the value 
of careful research is equally wm- 
portant to social workers. Its ob- 
vious applicability to such work as 
that of the late Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission gives tt a place 
in the Industry Department.— 
Epitor. 


masters of our science, influenced by the 
teaching of formal methodologists— 
American economists who have devoted 
themselves to economic speculation in 
the past thirty years have used a domin- 
antly deductive method. 

There can be no quarrel with this pro- 
cedure. It has the advantage of pre- 
cedent on the part of economists from 
Dugald Stewart to Alfred Marshall; of 
approval on the part of logicians from 


Archbishop Whewell to Professor Key- 
nes; of successful resistance to methodo- 
logical attack from Richard Jones to 
Gustav Schmoller. 


The real charge against American 
economic speculation is not that it has 
made use of deduction but that it has 
made use of it wrongly and defectively. 
The indictment lies, in strict accuracy, 
not against erroneous method but against 
imperfect employment. 


The economy of intellectual effort de- 
mands that any hypothesis as to an ex- 
isting uniformity or a causal relation 
among a body of facts shall before pres- 
entation as a scientific contribution be 
verified by experiment, by specific in- 
stance or by logical equivalent. If ex- 
perience be the necessary resort the 
mere circumstance that the facts are 
complex or difficult of access does not 
relieve the investigator of his responsi- 
bility. He must exhaust the possibilities, 
state frankly what he has done, and 
qualify his inference accordingly. 


Economic speculation in the United 
States has been marred by the omission, 
deliberate or unwitting, of verification, 
the comparison between the conclusions 
of reasoning and the results of observa- 
tion. In so far, it has partaken of the 
character not of economic theory but of 
economic theorizing. 


Grave as has been the direct harm to 
the progress of economic science by 
faulty method, the larger injury has 
been the unwholesome influence exerted 
by example upon students, devotees and 
disciples. This has taken the form of 
(a) the encouragement of commentation, 
(b) the vogue of text-book writing, (c) 
the tolerance of metaphysical contro- 
versy as to final terms and ultimate con- 
cepts. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF COMMENTA-' 


tion. Historians of scientific thought 
describe as “the commentatorial spirit” 
that disposition among scholars to lean 
on the authority of earlier thinkers, to 
study the opinions of others as the only 
mode of: forming their own; to read 
nature through books; to attend to what 
has been already thought and said, 
rather than to what really is and happens. 
This “reign of mere disputation” has 
been recurrent in the history of thought, 
and always with unfortunate result. 

A kindred mode of intellectual activity 
has engaged American economists of 
our own generation to a very consider- 
able extent. It has given us that “sci- 
entific snobbishness” which M. Poincaré 
warns us “is so easy to gull by its novel- 
ties.” 
percriticism at the expense of scientific 
industry. 

It has encouraged a mischievous con- 
cept—‘“the economic theorist” or the 
specialist in economic theory—a superior 
breed of economist who looks upon posi- 
tive inquiry much as the late Professor 
Clifford regarded sociology, as—“all 
about papa and mama, clothes, houses, 
shops, policemen, half-pence and such 
like.” 

It has countenanced a mode of scien- 
tific participation wherein the economic 
fledgling, instead of serving the hard 
apprenticeship of observation, investiga- 
tion, description and empirical general- 
ization attempts the short-cut to scien- 
tific eminence by laying hold of the latest 
contribution to economic speculation, 
mulling and pawing over it by what 
Pearson has termed “some obscure pro- 
cess of internal cogitation,” and emerg- 
ing with “a paper on theory,” with re- 
joinder and counter-reply to follow. 

THE Vocur oF TExT-BooK WRITING. 
Since 1885 there have been published in 
the United States nearly thirty text- 
books on political economy. The text- 
writing habit of American economists is 
in part capable of materialistic interpre- 
tation—the problem of undergraduate 
teaching and the pressure of enterpris- 
ing publishers. In so far as an econo- 
mic treatise is an exposition—in manner 
suited to student or reader needs—of the 
prevailing state of the science, with 
such further addition or amendment as 
the independent labors of the author 
have contributed—it serves a valid sci- 
entific end. 

This. ceases to be the case when the 
text-book becomes either a mere stylistic 
paraphrase, or a device for incorporating 
untested hypotheses into the body of eco- 
nomic theory. The state of mind where- 
in the economist as_ teacher finds it 
essential, as evidence of intellectual 
autonomy to prepare a text-book of his 
own composition, much as the economic 
departments of the last decade deemed 
it important to establish institutional 
journals, is, of course, unfortunate. 

But at worst this is prodigal waste of 
a scholar’s energy. Far more serious 
in its scientific consequence is it for the 
text-book to be exploited in the exposi- 
tion of scientifically incomplete theories. 
With the manual become in so far a 
treatise, demanding that every new ele- 
ment undergo the hard rigorous test of 
scientific method, that gaps be neither 
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evaded nor glossed but remain gaps un- 
til properly bridged—substitution of hy- 
potheses for theories, of assumption for 
proof—is a mischievous, because a 
masked, lapse. 

CoNTROVERSY AS TO Finat Terms. It 
is no new thing for economists to en- 
gage in controversy as to final terms and 
in speculation as to ultimate concepts. 
The historic Political Economy Club 
discussed “the proper signification of 
the word demand.” John Stuart Mill 
rated as ‘‘an unsettled question of politi- 
cal economy” the correct meaning to be 
attached to “the words productive and 
unproductive.” Malthus wrote a book 
on Definitions in Political Economy, and 
appended a set of them. 

The last months of Ricardo’s life 
were absorbed in animated controversy 
as to the measure of value, and there 
is at least Maria Edgeworth’s story of 
the gentleman who, when asked if he 
would be a member of the Political Eco- 
nomy Club, answered that he would 
“Whenever he could find two members 
of it that agree on any one point.” 

There are two motives which may 
lead the economist to such activity. The 
first is, the desire of the investigator to 
amend or revise an accepted term or 
concept by incorporating the tested re- 
sult of his own research. It is the man- 
ner in which the progress of a science 
is registered. Its characteristics are 
caution, restraint and abundant evidence. 
Of this kind were Ricardo’s correction 
of Gresham’s law and Walker’s disas- 
sociation of the captain of industry. 


Very different is the impulse to debate 
terms and to discuss postulates in a 
spirit of logical disputation and meta- 
physical refinement—as exemplified in 
so much American economic writing. 
The physicist debates the constitution of 
energy, the chemist discusses the com- 
position of matter, the biologist argues 
the origin of life; but none of these as 
the economist theorizes over, let us say, 
the nature of value. Historical equip- 
ment, intellectual maturity, inductive ex- 
perience must be possessed by the natural 
scientist in the very highest degree be- 
fore he attempts to grapple with the 
ultimate concepts of his field of study. 

If there be substantial truth in the 
foregoing, the moral to be drawn is 
neither methodological formulae nor an 
“advice to young economists,” but a 
larger scientific consciousness. The 
political economist can not with impun- 
ity continue to neglect an essential pro- 
cess in scientific inquiry. 

A generation ago Cliffe Leslie ven- 
tured the hope that America would take 
an active part in bringing to light and 
in solving those “new economic prob- 
lems” which the chief economists of 
both worlds have never yet raised and 
of which they have not dreamed. If the 
coming years are to bring us nearer to 
that still remote goal, it must be by un- 
remitting regard to Huxley’s classic 
warning: “Whenever science has halted 
or strayed from the right path, it has 
been either because its votaries have 
been content with mere unverified or 
unverifiable speculation; or it has been 
because the accumulation of details of 
observation has~for a time excluded 
speculation.” 
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MINE WORKERS 


THe Unitep MINE Wenmenl 

recently held its biennial convention i%) 
Indianapolis. The matter of greategf 
importance considered was the basis fo) | 
the renewal of contracts, most of whic))| 
in both bituminous and anthracite dis 
tricts will expire April 1. 1 
It was voted to demand a 10 per cer} 
advance in the bituminous field, and tt 
endorse the demands which were draw®| 
up by the anthracite miners in their cor) 
vention in September, 1915. These de | 
mands were as follows: 


“1. We demand that the next cor | 
tract be for a period of two years, com | 
mencing April 1, 1916, and endin) 
March 31, 1918, and that the making 
individual agreements and contracts i:| 
the mining of coal shall be prohibited. 


“2. We demand an increase of 20 pe | 
cent on all wage rates now being pai« 
in the anthracite coal fields. 


“3. We demand an eight-hour wor! 
day for all day labor employed in ans| 
around the mines, the present rates to bij| 
the basis upon which the advance abov»| 
demanded shall apply, with time ang 
half time for overtime and double ua | 


for Sundays and holidays. 


“4. We demand full and complete rec: | 
ognition of the U. M. W. of A. of Dis 
tricts Nos. 1, 7 and 9, Anthracite. 


“5. We demand a more simplified 
speedy and satisfactory method of a 
justing grievances. 


“6. We demand that no contract mine 
shall be permitted to have more thaw 
one working place. 


“7. We demand that the selling-prich | 
of mining supplies to miners be fixed om | 
a more equitable and uniform basis. 


“8. We demand that whenever coa. 
shall be mined on a car basis, it shall be 
weighed and paid for on a mine ru 
basis of 2,240 pounds to the ton, and al 
refuse cleaned from the coal shall be 
paid for on at least an equal basis ay 
paid for the coal mined. 


“9. We demand a readjustment of the 
machine mining scale to the extent tha” 
equitable rates and conditions shall ob 
tain as a basis for this system. 


“10. We demand that the arrange: 
ment of detailed wage scales and the 
settlement of internal questions, both aj: 
regards prices and conditions, be re- 
ferred to the representatives of the op» 
erators and miners of each district te 
be adjusted on an equitable basis.” 


The “full and complete recognition” 
of the union is generally assumed to int 
clude the holding of union dues out 0 
the men’s pay envelopes, and paying) 
them to the officers of the union, the 
system known as the check-off. This 
custom has been general in the union- 
ized bituminous districts, but it has noi? 
been in use in the anthracite field. 

It was stated that conferences with 
the bituminous and anthracite operators 
would begin in February. The con-- 
vention voted that if agreements hac 
not been reached by April 1, no strike: 
would: take place, the men working as 
long as negotiations were in progress. 
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The Expedition in Sweden 


Copenhagen, January 2, 1916 
(Opened and passed by the British 
censor), 


HE Ford peace expedition left 

Sweden after a week of definite 

gain. Swedish and American ob- 

servers agreed that sentiment in 
favor of the undertaking was deepened 
and much wavering opinion was turned 
in favor of the movement as the meet- 
ings and opportunities for contact pro- 
gressed, 

The public demonstration which took 
place as the train left amazed even the 
local reception committee. It was a 
demonstration that marked a liberation 
of peace sentiment among large num- 
bers of people from different walks in 
life. Crowds lined the streets waving 
and cheering and the last thing the mem- 
bers of the party heard was the singing 
of America by the Workingmen’s Sing- 
ing Society. In the official pocket of the 
expedition was an invitation, signed by 
Mayor Lindhargen, chairman of the 
local reception committee, to make Stock- 
holm the permanent headquarters of the 
mediation commission. 

The Swedish committee had sent ad- 
vance representatives to Christiania to 
find out the real nature of the expedition 
before the Stockholm program was plan- 
ned. And on the advice of these per- 
sons the Stockholm people decided to 
co-operate and were hard at work when 
the party arrived. 

In Sweden as in the United States 
some peace organizations have taken the 
same stand as did the Carnegie Founda- 


Concluding letters on the Ford 
Peace Expedition 


By Florence L. Lattimore 


Earlier correspondence appeared in The 
Survey for January 15 


tioa in the United States; they have 
decided to wait till the war stops before 
they begin to work. 

Of the three main Swedish organiza- 
tions—the Union for Peace and Arbi- 
tration, the Association for Peace, and 
the Association for Peace and Defense 
—only the Union for Peace and Arbi- 
tration was strongly represented on the 
local reception committee, and the As- 
sociation for Peace and Defense—the 
newest peace society and, as its name 
implies, one which favors increase of 
armament to meet the present emer- 
gency—was not represented at all. 

It is significant to note that the com- 
mittee which worked with the expedi- 
tion in Stockholm was an emergency 
committee made up of about twenty well- 
known men and women some of whom 
had never before taken active part in 
the peace movements. 

This committee brought together sev- 
eral different elements, willing to work 
for peace and seeing in the Ford 


expedition the beginnings of an orgarm 
of expression. Politically this commit- 
tee represented the liberal and Social- 
Democratic groups, the mayor himself 
being a Social-Democrat appointed for 
life. In spite of the jeers of the con- 
servative papers and much private ridi- 
cule, he conspicuously supported the ex- 
pedition at every turn and accepted an 
invitation to go with it to Denmark. 


It was generally supposed that a more 
or less cordial reception would be given 
by Sweden because of the decidedly pro- 
German sympathies of the people and 
the assumption that Germany is ready 
for peace. The prophecy that such 
sympathies would be influential in bring- 
ing to the expedition a delegation which 
would reflect this sentiment, however, 
went the way of other prophecies and 
was not borne out by the facts. 


The delegation suggested by the local 
reception committee of Stockholm and 
invited by the expedition was not pro- 
German. But when one comes to exam- 
ine into the points of view of Swedes 
who are pro-ally, he finds that a pro-ally 
is one who fears Germany more than 
he fears England and Russia and that a 
pro-German fears the Slav more than he 
does the Teuton. It is not a question of 
greater faith in one power than in an- 
other, but of relative dread. 


The Stockholm visit was a surprise to 
those who believed that the bottom had 
dropped out of the scheme of things 
when Mr. Ford turned back at Christi- 
ania. The news came in the middle of 
the coldest night in thirty years as the 
train crawled across to Stockholm on 
bad Swedish coal, ten hours behind 
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schedule. The reaction to the news on 
the part of the two major groups into 
which the party had become divided, was 
characteristic. F 

Theré, was-a stampede of frenzied ‘i 
newsmen into the unheated car where 
some typewriters had been set up, and 
wrapped in overcoats, hats and even ‘fj 
gloves they began working up cable dis- - 
patches announcing the death of the “Jy 
Ford expedition. Not one of them had 
had the news sense to stay behind in 
Christiania with Mr. Ford to get the Ji 
story first-hand. 


On the other hand, there was a gath- 
ering of forces of those members de- | 
termined to pull the expedition through — |! 
even without a leader. As Louis P. |! 
Lochner said, “Now comes the test. We 
must show that our faith is not in a 
man alone but in an ideal.” 

Immediately after reaching Stockholm 
the expedition was organized anew un- *}* 
der an administration committee of | 
seven, named by Mr. Ford just before 
he sailed for home. These members 
were Dr. Charles F. Aked of San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Joseph Fels of Philadelphia, 
Frederick H. Holt of Detroit, Benjamin 
W. Heubsch of New York, the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver, and Lola M. Lloyd 
of Winnetka, IIl. 

Rosika Schwimmer remained as ex- 
pert advisor. She did so at Mr. Ford’s 
insistence. Madame Schwimmer had of- 
fered her resignation when it was an- 
nounced that it would be necessary for 
Mr. Ford to return to America, for, 
without him, as American and host, to 
HENRY FORD pass on the many matters bound to 

arise—matters which she as foreigner, 
member of a belligerent nation, should 


’ a 
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not be asked to settle—her position 
would give rise to serious misconcep- 


tions. Mr. Ford felt that she was the 
only person connected with the party 
who understood the points of contact in 
Europe as well as the situation in 
America, and it was believed that he 
would not have wished to continue to 
support the expedition if she refused to 
go on. 

Mr. Ford was extremely ill and left 
for his steamer without modifying his 
decision. 
| Rosika Schwimmer, Hungarian, found 
herself, therefore, leader of an Ameri- 
can expedition in which even such peo- 
ple as Grace Wales and Inez Milhol- 
land Boissevain, residents and peace 
workers in the United States, had no 
voice because one was born in Canada 
and the other had married a Hollander. 

She was generally credited with or- 
ganizing the plan of bringing a shipload 
of people from the United States to in- 
augurate a council for continuous media- 
tion and with interesting Mr. Ford 
in it. In justice it should also be said 
that the full weight of its burdens 
should never have been hers, either at 


she was by all the insinuations and dis- 
trust which came from those who could 
} not, or would not, understand that a neu- 
tral attitude may be held by a citizen of 
a belligerent nation. 

Gaston Plantiff remained as business 
manager. Louis P. Lochner was gen- 
eral secretary assisted by Alfred Klie- 
foth of Chicago, an active Catholic peace 
worker. 
| Between this new administrative com- 
|mittee of the expedition and the local 
|reception committee of Stockholm, there 


was close co-operation. Although it was 


| 
| 


this or in the early stages, hampered as- 


the busy Christmas season when public 
functions give way to, home gatherings, 
the meetings were packed and unusually 
well received. On Christmas morning, 
the day after the expedition arrived, 
Mayor Lindhargen came to greet the 
committee at the hotel and said that the 
best Christmas gift which Sweden had 
ever received was this peace expedition 
of Americans. i 

“He’s only a workingman’s mayor,” 
said one of the leading pressmen, shrug- 
ging his shoulders when he heard this 
story. 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Catherine Lecky, 
“only a workingman’s mayor, member 
of one of the most illustrious families in 
Sweden, appointed by the King because 
he is.the idol of the people of Stockholm 
who stand for social justice and cour- 
age: 

Intellectual and silk-hatted Stockholm, 
as well as industrial Stockholm, came to 
the meetings and it was the frequent 
comment of members of the reception 
committee that they had not dreamed the 


expedition would arouse such widespread’ 


interest or so much commendation. 

Arthur L. Weatherly, the Nebraskan 
publicist and minister, made the most 
talked-of speech of the week before an 
enormous audience at the Stockholm 
Circus. 


“We have come,” he said, “not to 
interfere, not to intrude; but with you 
we seek to help in the name of our 
common humanity. which knows no 
boundary lines. 

“We do not represent the makers of 
munitions of war in America, but we 
do represent the America of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Henry D. Lloyd, Eugene 
V. Debs, Frances Willard, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Jane. Addams and Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Ouf affirmation is ‘the 
world is my country and to do good is 
my religion.’ 

“The time has now come.when men 
and women must say that they will die 
for peace. We have listened to the 
voices of generals and diplomats and, 
above all, to the makers of munitions of 
war. We must now heed the voice of 
the people. We must obey the plead- 
ings of mothers, the pitiful cries of 
children. 


“The millions of toilers in shops, fac- 
tories, mines and fields must rise in their 
power and might against the hideous 
system of preparation for war, in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe, which has 
brought upon the world this awful ca- 
lamity. We must say to the manufac- 
turers of munitions of war, builders of 
guns and battleships, ‘We will heed your 
voices no more.’ 


“We are no longer to be breeders of 
children for the human slaughterhouse. 
It is because we have heard the cry of 
the toilers in America as well as in 
Europe, that we are here asking your 
co-operation. We ask that you join with 
us in a world-wide protest against the 
whole military system. We together will 
utter a demand that will compel the at- 
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tention of the rulers of the nations of 
the earth. 


“Weare on a pilgrimage which has 
for its end not only the establishing of 
an unofficial conference which will con- 
sider a just and honorable settlement of 
this war, and erideavor to effect this re- 
sult, but we are here also on a higher 
mission. We seek to gather together all 
the peoples of the earth against this 
survival of barbarism, in order that war 
may be banished from the earth forever. 


“When the people of all countries in 
their power and might unite, they can 
shake from their limbs the chains of this 
awful slavery. The day is at hand, the 
hour is here, when you, joining hands 
with the men and women of other lands, 
can sweep from the earth every trace of 
this ancient and damnable superstition 
of militarism. 


“We come armed not with guns and 
cannon, but with a more powerful 
weapon—an ideal. If we hold high be- 


ROSIKA SCHWIMMER 


The internationalist who served as 
expert advisor throughout the 
journey. 
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fore mankind the ideals of brotherhood, 
of justice, of peace, we can and will 
shatter every stronghold of militarism on 
earth. No matter how strong are the 
foundations on which it rests, no matter 
how powerfully it is buttressed in the 
fears and selfish interests of the few, it 
can and will be destroyed. 

“I appeal to you, in the name of 
America, which is already tainted with 
the lust of war. The untold millions of 
dollars coined out of the blood and tears 
of men and women in Europe are being 
used at this very hour to mislead and 
corrupt with an unholy fear the people 
of my country. We need your support 
in the fight we are making against pre- 
paredness for war. Unless our plea for 
disarmament is heard we too may be 
caught in the grip of the same monster 
that is devouring Europe. 

“In America the makers of munitions 
of war recognized that our mission is 
directed against them. They have not 
failed to use every possible method to 
discredit Henry Ford and those asso- 
ciated with him. Our problem is your 
problem and your problem is our prob- 
lem. We together must present a united 
front against those who fatten on the 
blood and souls of men and women.” 


At the close of the meeting where this 
speech was made, the conservative chair- 
man came forward in the great outburst 
of applause to say to the Americans that 
such enthusiasm was not usual in Stock- 
holm and that in all his experience, in 
many popular meetings, he had never 
seen anything like it. 

Besides the meetings there were many 
sccial functions which welded the two 
groups interchangeably together as hosts 
and guests. The Countess von Kock, 
Baroness Palmstierna, and other titled 


women and men came to them and their 
interest grew as time went on. 

In Sweden, as in Norway, the press 
divided as to the value of the movement. 
The bias of the newspapers in America 
and in England had determined the 
policy of some of the papers in advance, 
and while a few of these modified their 
tone or changed it to support of the ex- 
pedition before it left, the conservative 
dailies were persistently hostile while the 
Social-Democrats came to a clean split 
on the question. 

This was, of course, to be expected. 
But over and beneath and around the 
influence of the press and the scoffers 
faith grew in the purposes of the ex- 
pedition. The Swedish people under- 
stood that in spite of fundamental de- 
fects of organization and all the ear- 
marks of haste which clung to the acti- 
vities of the group, the expedition was 
not an end in itself but a means; that 
there were sincerity of purpose here and 
a sound, constructive program ahead. 
They also knew the desperate need for 
such a program. 


“You are badly organized but you are 
not humbugs, and your plan is one we 
have long believed in,’ was the dis- 
criminating and direct comment of the 
Swedes. “You find in Sweden a people 
convinced of the practicality of your 
principles by its own experience in arbi- 
trating its trouble with Norway ten 
years ago. We know that arbitration 
will work—that it makes friends, not 
enemies as does war. Norway and 
Sweden were never such good friends as 
they are now and it is because, although 
we had provocation and our army and 
navy were ready, we did not fight. It 
was not right to fight Norway because 
we were so much stronger than she.” 
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Perhaps there is, in this remark, th» | 
future ethics of the stronger nations 
At any rate, the practical grounds fe | 
an appeal to Sweden are apparen‘ | 
Albert Wickman,. an ardent youn) 
peace-worker, formerly a Baptist mir 
ister, recently spent seven month 
in prison because he refused to an 
swer the call for mobilization. © Fort: 
thousand people in Sweden wear th 
badge of the anti-war movement he 
started; ten thousand of these would g 
to prison or die rather than kill thei’ 
fellowmen in war. This gives an ink 
ling as to why Sweden welcomed th’ 
peace expedition. The Swedish peopl: 
know. They have been taught that acut) 
grievances with an immediately adjoin 
ing nation can be settled without war. 

The intricate political situation in 
fluences the sentiment of the Swedes ir 
many ways, for and against the expedi 
tion. There is also the suffocating theory 
of the so-called peace organization: 
which refuse to budge till the war i» 
over. But the peace-spirit of the mas’ 
of citizens is alert, waiting to utiliz: 
in the present war the lesson it got iv 
1905 from its own peace-loving Osca? 
II who said it was not honorable for + 
strong nation to go to war with a weal. 
one. 

Five Swedish delegates were selectec 
to join the expedition at Copenhagen or 
the way to The Hague: 


Carl Lindhagen, mayor of Stockholm 

Johan Hansson, editor; 

Baron Niele av Ekensham, city man 
ager, Lund; 

Elin Wagner, author and journalist 
Stockholm; 

Baroness 
holm. 


Ellen Palmstierna, Stock 


The list of the Norwegian delegation 
ten strong, full of hard work and -en- 
ergy, includes several already well 
known to American readers: 


Marianna Aamodt, Christiania; 

Christian Dywad, publisher, Christi 
ania; 

Elsa Dywad, concert singer, Christi 
ania; 

The. Rev. Harold Haugerud, Christi- 
ania; 

Haakon 
Christiania ; 

Ida Loken, Christiania; 

Fredrikke Morek, Christiania; 

Mariana Norup, Christiania; 

Fanny Schnelle, Board of Health 
Bergen; and 

O. Solnordal, attorney, Christiania. 


Loken, _attorney-general 


The expedition has been informed! 
that a warm welcome awaits it in Copen-, 
hagen. No public meetings can be held! 
there, however, because a war ruling: 
makes that impossible, but through many’ 
private gatherings in club houses and] 
special halls the program is to be pushed! 
through. 
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The Expedition in Denmark 


The Hague, January 8, 1916 

(The substance of a letter, waylaid 
by the British censor, which has not 
reached New York). 


S THE train bearing the Ford peace 
expedition pulled out of the sta- 
tion at Copenhagen a little group of 
students stepped forward and sang that 
Danish anthem which is a prayer for 
the protection of small nations, “a free 
song,” they call it, one which is never 
heard in Schleswig-Holstein. And just 
behind them as they sang, a passing de- 
tachment of artillery and cavalry, like a 
Greek frieze come to life, thundered 
across the railroad bridge. 

That is the situation in Denmark. 
Here and there little broken groups of 
people sing the peace songs, while all 
around them is stern-jawed prepara- 
tion for war, 

For many months now the govern- 
ment has not allowed public meetings 
for the discussion of any political ques- 
tions. 


“All Denmark must be as still as one 
little mouse,” said a member of an in- 
fluential militarist family. “You in 
America do not realize what our posi- 
tion is. We know what it is to be ground 
under the Prussian heel—look at 
Schleswig-Holstein and all the broken 
promises of Germany. We never know, 
not even from hour to hour what will 
happen to us. For is not England as 
ready to stop our trade with Germany 
as Germany is to stop our trade with 
England? You believe in words, words, 
words, but we believe in steel, steel, 
steel, now that things have gone so far.” 


When she had read the plan with its 
principle of protection for the small 
nations, its provision for peace with 
justice, she said: 


“Perhaps you can make us believe in 
that. Denmark can only hold off an 
attack for a day or two, as Belgium did 
and then wait for a big power to come 
to rescue her. And perhaps the big 
power would not come—look at Ant- 
Bverp. 2). 


The fear that pervades Denmark is a 
sickening, physical fear, a fear that is 
almost a foregone conclusion that “Den- 
mark will be next.” 

“We were in a panic, at first,” said 
a prominent business man, “but you 
know you simply cannot keep that up. 
We look as if we were going about just 
as usual, but all the time we feel the 
war coming to us. And we are so 
small!” 

The scoffers had said that the Ford 
expedition could do nothing in Denmark, 
but the Danish members of the Interna- 


tional Council of Women had seen to it 


ranged for it. 


| 


| 


| 


that plenty of private meetings were ar- 
There was a reception 
at the Old Glyptotek where “representa- 
tive” Copenhagen welcomed the party 


DR. MAIMA SAHLBOM, BARONESS ELLEN PALMSTIERNA AND MRS. ELIN WAGNER 
ALL OF STOCKHOLM 
Conferring with Grace Wales of the University of Wisconsin, drafter of the plan 
for continuous mediation 


at the start, and there were other meet- 
ings at the King’s hunting lodge, at the 
Woman’s Club, said to be the most dis- 
tinguished in Europe. There were 
gatherings at the People’s House, the 
Christian Social Settlement, in private 
homes—at all of which close relations 
were formed and mutual understandings 
were established. It was quiet and in- 
tensive work. 

The press in Denmark is bound and 
gagged by fear. It dares not speak out. 
Its most important paper, the most influ- 
ential in all Scandinavia, is the Politiken, 
said to be officially inspired. The edi- 
tors of this paper gave an elaborate re- 
ception in their offices to the whole 
expedition and prominent Danes made 
addresses of welcome and encourage- 
ment. 

The day before the expedition left for 
Holland the editor-in-chief said, in a 
private interview, that few had believed 
any delegation could be secured from 
Denmark and the list of those who 
had agreed to join had made a definite 
improvement in the tone of antagonistic 
journals. 

Dr. Frederick Cook, Arctic explorer, 
wanted to join the party but was prompt- 
ly turned down. The accredited dele- 
gates are Fredrik Bajer, former winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, who sends his 
son as proxy because he is too old to go 
to The Hague himself; Commodore E. 
Bluhme, who was as ardent a militarist 
in fighting Germany some years ago 
as he is pacifist now; Henny Forch- 
hammer, president of the Danish branch 
of the International Council of Women; 
Olaf Forchhammer, president of the 
Copenhagen Peace Society; Dr. Louis 
Fraenkel, a public-spirited physician; 


Johanna Peterson-Norup, president of 
the Junior Peace League; Johan Hohlen- 
berg, the painter; and Sven Lange, the 
writer. As in Norway and Sweden, 
the Danes who supported the movement 
represented the radical groups, and some 
of the most active workers were new in 
the peace cause. The old organizations 
were inert and inexpressive of any de- 
termination to make the war end a 
moment sooner than the war lords de- 
eTree. 

Meanwhile the tension increases. Just 
before Christmas, special governmental 
regulations were made regarding the 
milk supply. The babies were not get- 
ting enough and those of the very poor 
could not pay the prices charged for 
even a little milk. The demands of 
war had increased the cost of fodder, 
and cows were being slaughtered and 
shipped into Germany. 

Through its co-operative system Den- 
mark put a stop to the babies’ need by 
limiting the price to a reasonable sum, 
by giving out milk tickets to families 
most in need, and going without the 
governmental profit so that the dairy- 
men should not be the ones to suffer 
either. 

We found the industrial situation full 
of dislocations and readjustments as a 
result of mobilization. Unemployment 
has ceased to exist. The men on the 
frontiers have left their jobs to the sec- 
onds and culls. 

“Those closest to the people want 
peace now, provided peace can be had 
with justice to the small nations,” said 
the delegates as they picked up their bags 
and boarded the train for Holland via 
Germany. “We will try continuous 
mediation if it is possible to try it.” 
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The Expedition in Holland 
Homeward Bound, January 16 


W HEN it reached The Hague the 

Ford peace expedition was speak- 
ing four languages, and the Dutch added 
a fifth. But in spite of the fact that 
many of the speeches had to be inter- 
preted, the meetings were large but less 
enthusiastic than those in Stockholm or 
Christiania. 

The Holland branch of the Woman’s 
Council, with Mme. Ramundt-Hirsch- 
man president, had made. the plans for 
the week. The meetings at The Hague 
were held in the huge hall where the 
International Congress of Women met 
last spring. Other meetings were held 
in Amsterdam and Rotterdam and were 
well attended. 

There had been much misunderstand- 
ing as to a cable dispatch which Jane 
Addams had sent to the members of the 
International Committee of Women for 
Permanent Peace at The Hague in an- 
swer to their query as to whether or not 
they should co-operate with the Ford 
party. From her answer, they gathered 
that she advised them not.to join it, but 
her message was later received in its 
correct form showing that she advised 
them to join merely as individuals un- 
til the international committee should 
meet and take action. 

Mme. Ramondt-Hirschman had gone 
to Christiania to meet the Ford party 
when it first landed and had had a talk 
with Mr. Ford. Her favorable report 
on the expedition paved the way for the 
cordiality with which the women of Hol- 
land received the expedition. Dr. Aletta 
Jacebs made several trips to The Hague 
meetings and Crystal Macmillan, the 
English member of the International 
Committee, also, came to some. 

As in the other three countries visit- 
ed, the group which worked with the 
expedition was a realignment of radi- 
cals, from the organized peace societies. 
They included persons who held mem- 
bership in the Council against War, the 
Peace Through Justice, and the Si Vis 
Pacem Para Pacem, and the Interna- 
tional Committee for Permanent Peace. 
To Holland, peace movements are old 
stories, but in the Ford expedition some 
of the most alert observers saw a fresh 
approach. 

The Dutch press took its first attitude 
from the American papers. Damage 
had been done the movement by the 
stories printed in the London Daily 
Mail. Mme. Ramundt-Hirschman had, 
however, sent in signed statements 
which helped the general public to un- 
derstand. On the day the expedition 
arrived an editorial was printed in 
one of the most authoritative Dutch 
dailies, the Nieuwe Rotterdamische 
Courant. It should be borne in mind 
that this article follows the nonchalant 
announcement coming from the Ameri- 


can embassy to the effect that it hoped 
the members of the Ford expedition 


would enjoy their stay in Holland just 


as any other tourists would. To quote: 


“We feel more for the Ford com- 
pany than we feel for the usual foreign 
guests who every month are mentioned 
on the hotel lists. To outsiders the 
Ford expedition seems the same as these 
others. It has not in the least any off- 
cial character. Governments, indeed, 
pay no attention toit. .. . 

“Ford’s expedition has not yet lost 
faith in mankind! In Europe quite em- 
bittered, the neutral countries included, 
they come to preach words of concilia- 
tion, they know no hate, do not talk of 
hostile factions, are neither pro-Eng- 
lish, pro-German, pro-French, pro-Rus- 
sian or pro-anyone. They only see one 
war-racked Europe of millions of men 
in arms who destroy each other as if 
struck by insanity; the future ruin of 
our whole ancient civilization. And 
moved by equal love for all they wish 
to give back at least a small portion of 
happiness to every one. Is that laugh- 
able or wrong? 

“They will not succeed. What does 
that matter? Ford’s expedition may per- 
haps not accomplish a great deed. It 
represents a great idea. That is in these 
days reason enough to welcome them 
above all. Besides, what has Holland 
done to advance the idea of peace that 
should give it the right to criticize or 
ridicule the expedition as other coun- 
tries have done?” 

Each national delegation held special 
meetings for its own members in order 
to discuss the program on which they 
might unite and the names of possible 
permanent delegates to the mediation 
council. 

The issue of the week was outlined 
clearly by Mayor Lindhargen of Stock- 
holm, in a speech delivered at Amster- 
dam on January 12. He said in part: 


“One of my Swedish friends, who 
came with me to The Hague, rode the 
other night beside an old coachman in 
The Hague. Suddenly he saw the moon 
appear behind a chimney, and the coach- 
man, pOinting to it, said to my Swedish 
friend, ‘That at least is common prop- 
erty. We do not fight about that.’ 

“T am standing here to tell you that 
in the ranks of the Swedish people also 
a great movement for peace has risen, 
a movement that is builded upon the 
grounds of these principles, about which 
I have the pleasure of telling you to- 
night. We have even had a sort of peo- 
ple’s parliament, with deputies from all 
possible countries from the farthest 
north to the farthest south. The 
congress asserted that we ought to feel 
warmly with all nations sympathizing 
with their equal right to live in the sun 
and with the great qualities which are 
their respective characteristics. 

“Civilization is in need of the clear- 
ness and lively intelligence of the Latin 
nations; of the organizing power in 
thought and action of the German race; 
of the combination of these two qualities 
to be found in the_Anglo-Saxon. It is in 
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need of the Slavonian peoples with thei | 
rich possibilities, of the Mongolian peopl ’ 
that through thousands of years hav« 
founded their civilization on agricultur 
and patient labor. Civilization is 1i)4|\ 
need of all national individualities fc] 
which there is possibility of develof.||; 
ment. i 
“T ask now the permission to brin9) 
greetings from the peaceful people c |}. 
Sweden to the peaceful people of Ho’ 
land and we ask you, with all ow 
hearts, to join with us in the work o 
the Ford expedition for our maximury]} 
program. This program can be ex 
pressed in a few words: We want th 
independence of the nations, disarma 
ment, and real democracy.” 


The Scandinavian delegates hav) 
thought deeply and clearheadedly abou 
this question of minimum and maximur: 
programs in the future terms of peace 
They all agreed with Mayor Lindhargew 
or else went further than he did in stipw 
lating details to be included in any 
peace terms. 

The committee of administration 01 
the Ford party, while sympathizing with 
the mayor’s platform, held that all de: 
tails must be worked out by the expert: 
to be called later to assist in the perma~ 
nent council on mediation; that it woulc, 
be a great mistake to tie the hands o* 
any such body in advance. : 

On the last day at The Hague the, 
various delegates from Norway, Sweden. 
Denmark, together with the members of ]} 
the Ford party, met in final conference) 
and agreed on the following resolutions 


“We, the members of the Henry Fore, 
peace expedition, belonging to neu- 
tral nations, before we part to return tc 
our respective countries, desire to ex-| 
press our unanimous adherence to the 
program of the expedition which aims at 
the establishment of permanent peace, 
founded not on military considerations. 
but upon justice and humanity. 

“We hold that the situation demands 
the abolition of armaments, by general 
agreement, in connection with the in- 
troduction of an international order of 
justice, which safeguards the equal 
rights of individuals and peoples, and 
permits them to develop under the pro- 
tection of political, economic, and spirit- 
ual freedom. 

“We. leave to the neutral conference, 
to be called according to the plan of the 
expedition, the task of working out more 
in detail /the principles on which such an 
order of international justice must be 
founded.” 


The election of American members 
and alternates for the permanent coun- 
cil of mediation was spirited and con- 
fused. The same old questions, which 
had led to repeated discussions on 
the Oscar II, were again raised. Harry 
C. Evans, of Des Moines, Iowa, present- 
ed a plan whereby the members should 
vest their elective power in the commit- 
tee of administration which Mr. Ford 
had named. -He pointed out the fact that 
the selection of permanent delegates 
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was the most critical service which the 
expedition had as yet been asked to ren- 
der and that he was in favor of con- 
Sidering positions to the permanent 
council as appointive rather than elec- 
tive: 

“Mr. Ford,” he said, “is in the most 
difficult position of any of us. He has 
given us a measure of democratic con- 
trol but, since we are not qualified to 
weigh and measure all the names which 
should be considered in connection with 
work on the permanent mediation coun- 
cil, let us vest it in those whom Mr. 
Ford has chosen as an administrative 
committee.” 

Judson King, executive secretary of 
the National Popular Government 
League, threw in his view that the dele- 
gates to the permanent council should 
be appointed by a small committee and 
not elected by the members as individu- 
als. Who ever heard of electing a diplo- 
mat? 

It was conceded by a number of other 
speakers that past blunders of adminis- 
tration and committee management 
should be disregarded and that the se- 


REV. CHARLES F, AKED OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Who was elected one of the dele- 
gates to the permanent mediation 
council. 


lection of permanent delegates should be 
made anentirely distinct matter. They 
said the expedition never had been on a 
thoroughly democratic basis and that, 
under the circumstances, they did not 
think that point should be pushed at 
this time. 

Arthur Weatherly, of Nebraska, 
sprang to his feet and said that he for 
one would never have chosen himself as 
a person qualified to select people for 
this most important work and he 
thought others would feel the same way 
about themselves. He suggested the ap- 
pointment, by the members, of a commit- 
tee of say ten who should thrash the 
pros and cons of individuals named and 
make suggestions to Mr. Ford as to who 
should compose the permanent council. 

The opposition to all this came from 
John Barry, of oan Francisco, who 
pled with the members not to pass such 
a motion and stated that they had, in 
effect, been asked to disfranchise them- 


selves at a moment when their whole 
mission had culminated in a great op- 
portunity. 

After much confusion and parliamen- 
tary tangles the meeting was thrown 
open and three names, those of Henry 
Ford, Jane Addams, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, were approved by accla- 
mation. After repeated balloting and 
roll-calls the names of Mrs. Joseph Fels 
and Dr. Charles F. Aked were added. 

The election of alternates took place 
at another meeting at which the two op- 
posing points of view clashed hotly. 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson charged 
the administration with using Tammany 
methods. 

Finally the list of alternates was an- 
nounced to be Emily Greene Balch, 
George W. Kirchwey, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, John Barry and Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey. 

The widespread opposition to John 
Barry’s election had nothing to do with 
the fact that, like Judge Lindsey, he 
had not signed the resolutions proposed 
on the Oscar II although it was said at 
the time that those who did not sign 


mittee work, they’ believed it would be 
a distinct aid to the expedition to have 
democratic management. But they be- 
lieved that the members of the party 
were no more ready to plan out a com- 
plex piece of European propaganda, 
such as the mediation council was to 
undertake, than the Filipinos were ready 
for self-government five years ago. 

All the more, they resented and mis- 
trusted Mr. Barry’s charge that they 
were “buncoed or blind or insincere” 
when they disagreed with his holdings. 

So Mrs. Fels and Dr. Aked, the two 
American members of the mediation 
council who were with the party, the 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mr. Barry 
and Judge Lindsey, the alternates pres- 
ent, were left behind at The Hague 
when we sailed, to receive the motion 
of the Dutch delegation and to take the 
next steps: They were considering es- 
tablishing the headquarters of the coun- 
cil either at The Hague or in Stockholm 
[later cable advices indicate the latter 
course] and with them were Miss: Hol- 
brook, Mr. Huebsch, Miss Wales, and 
Ellis O. Jones as immediate members 


LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


General secretary of the expedition; 
former secretary of the National 
Peace Federation. 


would not be eligible for appointment to 
the permanent delegation. He met op- 
position rather because he persistently 
argued for. what he termed “true de- 
mocracy” and in fear of autocratic 
methods which he ascribed to Mme. 
Schwimmer and those closest to her. 
This was an issue raised in Stockholm 
by Inez Millholland Boissevain who had 
set forth her views in a long statement 
and backed them up with her resigna- 
tion. 

While theoretically agreeing with Mr. 
Barry and Mrs. Boissevain as to the 
value of democratic rule, the majority 
believed that all the technique of demo- 
cratic government could not be applied 
to the hastily gathered, badly selected 
Ford expedition. 

They had accepted an invitation, tax 
free, to go on a mission for which an 
expert advisor, in the person of Mme. 
Schwimmer, had already been retained. 
In many minor matters, in certain com- 


GASTON PLANTIFF 


Business manager of the expedition, 
who had charge of the many de- 
tails of travel. 


of the staff, with Mme. Schwimmer as 
expert adviser and Mr. Lochner as gen- 
eral secretary. Mr. Plantiff also remain- 
ed and our understanding was that the 
expenses of the permanent body: like 
those of the expedition would thereafter 
be met by Mr. Ford. 

Great crowds of well-wishers, men 
and women of. the five neutral nations 
among them, saw the rest of us off. We 
could look down on _ the handful of 
American newspaper correspondents who 
stayed behind, standing near the Ameri- 
can delegation’ Judging by past ex- 
perience they were there ready to wire- 
less and cable all the discouragement 
and honest differences of opinion and re- 
adjustments in the undertaking in the 
form of sensational news. But bungling 
as this first effort was, did one of them 
grasp the fact that it marked the begin- 
nings of getting foreign policies into 
the hands of the people, diplomacy out 
into the daylight? 
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Some Impressions 
New York, February 17, 
PEOPLE demand an immediate ver- 


IQIO 


dict from those who went on the 
Ford peace expedition. 

“Tt failed, didn’t it?” they asked, as 
soon as we stepped off the gangway, and 
they expect you to say with the news- 
paper correspondents, “Yes, it failed.” 

But if you have any regard for facts 
you can not say say that it failed any 
more than you can as yet say that it was 
a success. It started out to gather to it- 
self groups of unofficial, thinking people 
from the neutral nations of Europe; the 
plan being to have each of these groups 
appoint five permanent delegates who, 
with similarly appointed delegates from 
other nations, should later form a perma- 
nent council for mediation. If this 
permanent, unofficial mediation council 
comes to pass and if Mr. Ford continues 
his support, it will call to it the most 
skilled experts in Europe and America. 


When we sailed from Rotterdam for 
home, we left among the crowd on the 
pier groups of people from the United 
States, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Holland organzied after we left. These 
groups had already gone far in the 
selection of their permanent delegates 
but the European groups could not an- 
nounce names until further consultation 
with leaders in their respective coun- 
tries. 

All that is a matter of history. The 
last chapter of the Ford expedition was, 
however, more of start than a round-up 
—a start toward the establishment of the 
permanent counicil. 


ELLIE ERICSSON 


A Finnish 
patriot, aged 20, 
who was a pic- 
turesque me m- 
ber of the office 
staff on the ex- 
pedition. 


The plan extends into the future and 
who is qualified to say whether or not it 
will break down or whether if it breaks 
down, it will have made it easier or 
harder for parallel or future efforts? 
Certainly not the journalists who, after 
a fleeting spiritual vision on the steamer, 
saw in the movement only an ill-assorted 
lot of guests at a house party which had 
lost its host. And certainly one may not 
depend on the statements of those who 
said that war was impossible. Edison 
said that, you remember, in the ante-bel- 
lum days after a reconnoitering trip 
through Europe. The Outlook said it 
the week the war broke out. 


Nor can you have great confidence in 
the prophecies of those who declared 
that it was impossible for the interna- 
tional congress of women to meet at 
The Hague on a certain day last April 
because the women did meet there on 
that day, 1,600 strong. Out of that 
meeting came the canvass of the Europ- 
ean capitals, the result of a motion which 
even Jane Addams thought impractical. 
But Rosika Schwimmer made the mo- 
tion, it was carried as the gavel fell, and 
Miss Addams gave herself whole- 
heartedly to its successful execution. 
Out of that meeting came also a pro- 
posal for continuous mediation; for a 
conference of neutrals to carry it on; 
and ultimately Mme. Schwimmer’s pro- 
posal of the peace ship as a nieans to 
bring such a conference into being. 


The Ford peace expedition should be 
judged, on the one hand, as an alter- 
native to the policy of inaction followed 
by the American government; and, on 
the other, as an alternative to a slowly 
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crystallizing, soberly thought-out move- 
ment, which, without funds, was making j 
headway toward carrying out the pro- *}* 
posal for continuous mediation through 
a neutral conference. i 

When Miss Addams returned from jf" 
The Hague meeting early last summer, |” 
she felt that, in view of the difficulties }* 
in the way of a governmental confer- 
ence (one possibly unwieldy and over- 
loaded with sheerly diplomatic types), 
more could be gained by creating a 
non-governmental body of citizens of 
genuine international experience, drawn 
from the different neutral nations with, 
if possible, governmental sanction of 
some sort. This body with humbleness 
and perseverance would seek an ap- 
proach to settlement through negotiation 
rather than wait for military exhaustion 
on one side or the other. Her analogy 
was, of course, drawn from negotiators 
who have brought about settlements in 
some of our bitterest industrial strikes. 

The reception accorded her party by 
the leading civil authorities in the cap-. } 
itals of the belligerent nations made her | }* 
feel that such a plan would be neither 
impracticable nor unwelcome. When 
the other delegation, which had been 
touring the neutral countries, reached 
the United States last fall they reported 
that five neutral governments had indi- 
cated their willingness to co-operate in 
an official conference; and that two of 
these five. stood ready to call it if the 
United States gave evidence that it 
would join. 

On the basis of this fresh information 
from the neutral as distinct from the 
belligerent capitals; and in line with the 
action taken at The Hague meeting call- 
ing for a governmental conference, Miss 
Addams waived her own judgment as to 
the advantages of a non-official body. 
The plan to promote such a body was 
laid to one side; and the American dele- 
gation joined Mme. Schwimmer and 
Miss Macmillan in their efforts to get 
the American government to act offi- 
cially. 

It was while the movement toward this 
end was hanging fire that Mme. Schwim- 
mer won the interest of Mr. Ford. 
After the latter’s conference with the 
President at the White House, both be- 
lieved that no action was to be expected 
from that quarter; and launched the 
peace ship plan as a popular and private 
venture. It was in conception neither 
the governmental commission urged by 
The Hague meeting, nor the small, com- 
petent volunteer group urged by Miss 
Addams. The project was decided upon 
before it was put to the other leaders in 
the woman’s peace movement; the man- 
agement was not vested in the inter- 
national committee of women; nor was 
Miss Addams’ suggestion of putting the 
selection of the membership of the ex- 
pedition in the hands of a small re- 
sponsible committee, who could build it 
up coherently, acceded to. 
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The result was that Americans who 
had been unsuccessfully agitating. for an 
international conference had the oppor- 
tunity to embark, hot haste, on an ex- 
pedition in search of the same ends; 
privately financed and to be organized 
on shipboard from a problematical mem- 
bership. It, however, represented ac- 
tion in contrast to the inertia and inhi- 
bitions which had been met with else- 
where. Miss Addams was one of the 
few who took the plunge at the outset 
and who stood sturdily by the essential 
purpose which lay under the rough and 
tumble way the expedition was pulled 
together. She would have sailed with 
the peace ship had it not been for her 
serious illness. As it was, her name and 
sanction were what elicited for the ex- 
pedition the initial reception by the 
groups in the neutral countries which 
were visited. 

While, therefore, the underlying plan 
was one in line with that which the 
‘woman’s peace group had been urging, 
im personality and execution it was not 
theirs; and Miss Addams’ enforced ab- 
sence incidentally made it clearer that 
the two movements were separate, each 
vith its own possibilities for activity in 
the future. In several of the neutral 
countries some of the same people are 
<0-operating in both undertakings; and 
a merger of the two movements is not 
impossible. 

Whether in the long run it will be 
found that the Ford expedition has in- 
verfered with or helped the older move- 
ment is a matter for conjecture. It. has 
been a Species of peace agitation without 
precedent, and, in spite of its infelicities, 
with wide imaginative appeal. 

People said that President Wilson 
would object to the expedition, but he 
lid not. They said the peace ship would 
vever sail, that it would be blown up in 
mid-ocean, that no one in Scandinavia 
would receive the party, but none of 
these prophecies came true. The expedi- 
tion has been hampered at every step 
by the direct and indirect influence of 
the American press, by the Atlantic 
seaboard press, “the munition country 
press’ as a California member put it. 
The administration of the party had ob- 
stacles which one can not overestimate, 
as consequences of such a_pell-mell 
start, of the turning back of Mr. Ford, 
ill and accompanied by Dean Marquis, 
his Detroit associate who had been 
against the project before the ship sail- 
ed; and of the subsequent division of au- 
thority between an idealistic expert ad- 
visor from a belligerent country and a 
Practical business manager who was 
avowedly not in sympathy with the ex- 
pedition upon which his employer had 
tisked so much. 

Yet the undertaking has not died. At 
least it seems rather premature to an- 
‘tounce as dead a thing which is pressing 
into action influential groups in each of 
the Scandinavian countries as well as 
| 


THE REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES OF CHICAGO 


Chairman of the Committee of Administration of the expedition, elected a member 
of the permanent mediation council. 


in Holland. 

The undertaking, moreover, outlived 
the most sweeping assaults upon its in- 
tegrity. The plan which it backed was 
conceived in Europe by Mme. Schwim- 
mer and simultaneously in America by 
Grace Wales of the University of Wis- 
consin, one a resident of Hungary and 
the other a British subject, members of 
opposing belligerent nations. The best 
exposition of the plan is in Grace Wales’ 
pamphlet, A Plan for Continuous Medi- 
ation with or without Armistice, and yet 
the plan was attacked as pro-German, 
and Mme. Schwimmer was charged 
with being a government agent who 
was urging its adoption while military 
advantage is still with Germany. 

The idea of a peace ship was objected 
to as coming from the same source. 
But on board the Oscar II was another 
woman, Mary Fulton Gibbons, an 
American citizen, who had been trying 
to mature a similar plan among uni- 
versity faculties in the United States. 

The undertaking outlived not only a 
bad start; but internal disorder which 
became conspicuous rather than dimin- 
ished as the expedition wore on. There 
should have been sound organization of 
the party before the ship was boarded. 
But there was not. At first the Ford 
nucleus did not know what manner of 
assemblage it had nor how much of the 
plan, carefully worked out before Henry 
Ford adopted it, ought to be given into 
the keeping of a group of such miscel- 


laneous character. It looked, at one 
time, as if the organization might be a 
tolerably strong one and as if the ex- 
pedition might have fair handling by 
the press. In my former letters were 
described some of the earlier steps taken 
to organize the delegates into natural 
groups, and to put the larger bearings 
of the plan before them. 

It was in mid-ocean that Joseph Jet- 
ferson O’Neill, of the New York World, 
president of the Viking Press Club, 
wrote as follows in the ship’s paper: 

“Some of us entered upon this ex- 
pedition tainted with the spirit of jest, 
looking upon it as a foolish, if not fool- 
hardy, exploit of an ultra-rich idealist. 
With the passing of each hour of time, 
each league of sea, that. feeling has 
diminished. We realize that this is a 
serious undertaking, from which good 
must inevitably come, even if the highest 
hopes of its projectors may not be ful- 
filled.” 

But the temptation to make big stories 
on slim foundations was too great to be 
resisted. With the first discussion of 
the President’s preparedness program 
the wireless operator worked overtime 
sending highly colored stories about 
“Rows on the Peace Ship.” 

“The tallest stalking for news I ever 
did was on the Oscar II,” said a star 
reporter of a big, New York daily. 
“And,” he added reminiscently, “I can’t 
defend it. I wouldn’t do it at home.” 

When it was announced that Mr. 
Ford was unable to leave his bed, a 
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group of reporters forced their way into’ 


his cabin late that night, explaining their 
eagerness by telling him that it was 
necessary for them to see him personally, 
inasmuch as J. Pierpont Morgan had 
been dead, six hours before the reporters 
found it out. It was indeed difficult to 
take into official confidence all the mem- 
bers of the press, and when those who 
held tight to their professional ethics 


were shown any trust the cry of 
“favoritism” reached clear across the 
Atlantic. 


In each country visited the party 
found that the stories of rows and viol- 
ent deeds on the peace ship had made a 
deep impression. The official messages 
sent by Mr. Ford from the ship never 
reached their destination. The corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mail, 
however, seemed to have no trouble in 
the delivery of his dispatches. He had 
tried to join the Ford expedition in 
New York but was refused by the man- 
agement. He then shipped as a steerage 
passenger and when Mr. Ford heard 
about him, he was invited to be one of 
the Ford guests. 

It was the dispatches’ sent by this 
correspondent which gave all Europe a 
false conception of the expedition. Even 
at the end of the tour, when we were in 
Holland, we found the London Daily 
Mail stating that the party had been so 
quarrelsome in Denmark that the police 
had to be called in. 

After reading the bushel of newspaper 
clippings on the Ford expedition which 
friends have saved for me, I am led to 
wonder what the public sentiment would 
be concerning any movement or organi- 
zation or newspaper office or church 
whose intimate doings were so minutely 
reported? Henry Ford believes in pub- 
licity, he wanted the press to know what 
went on, he never attempted to influence 
the dispatches. But the spirit of fair- 
play would make any reporter feel 
that, although the expedition had great 
weaknesses, some of them inevitable and 
some easily preventable, it had more 
than the legitimate number of knocks. 

And the undertaking not only outlived 
the conflicting elements in its make-up 
as an organized party but outlived an 
amazing amount of mistrust and hallu- 
cinations, intrigues and conspiracies 
which clouded men’s minds, quite apart 
from the larger issues of procedure 
which broke the party into conflicting 
factions. How much substance there 
was in any of this fog is a matter which 
has not been cleared up. 

The undertaking, therefore, outlived 
things which would have wrecked a more 
rigid, highly developed organization. 
There were certain motive forces which 
kept it going. 

One of these motive forces was the 
belief in Mr. Ford by all who came in 
contact with him—his spasmodically 
used power balanced by his simplicity ; 
his impetuousness, which had produced 


this ill-mated company (old personal 
friends and new-found peace associates, 
business employes, newspaper men, col- 
lege students, strangers to everybody, 
each mistrusting the others and fighting 
to hold him to certain ideas) balanced by 
his devotion to the vision that had im- 
pelled him to make the experiment. 

Another of these motive forces was 
the flashing spirit of Mme. Schwimmer. 
We are repeatedly asked if she was not 
autocratic on the trip. To that one 
must answer that perhaps she was 
in meeting some of the emergencies 
that arose. She had to make repairs 
while the jitney was moving, and road- 
side. repairs cannot be equal to first- 
class shop-work even on a Ford car. 
The so-called autocratic methods were 
those of an intelligent, dominant mind, 
earnest and overworked. In a talk on 
shipboard she said: 


“A year ago there was a ship on the 
ocean carrying toys to the ehildren of 
stricken Europe, the Christmas ship it 
was called. It was a very lovely thing 
to send and no doubt the toys did give 
the children a few hours of pleasure. 
But this Christmas there is a different 
sort of ship on the ocean. It does not 
carry toys for the children but some- 
thing greater than toys. It brings hope 
and mental relief—mental relief to the 
people of Europe. They know at last 
that somebody cares, somebody has 
braved ridicule and danger and made a 
start.” 


As a social worker, it came home to 
me, how far behind America is in her 
social policies toward Europe. Are not 
these on a par with the doles of flour and 
shoes meted out to needy families some 
twenty years ago? We have long since 
seen the need for getting at the causes 
of distress through socializing various 
branches of government and compelling 
city and state and nation to think of the 
common welfare. 

Internationally, however, we still ex- 
press ourselves in bad case work and 
send over food, mufflers and toys, medi- 
cal supplies and nursing. In other 
words, we are still no farther than ma- 
terial relief. The need is to challenge 
the governments of the world to get at 
the causes; to use their minds and: hearts 
in preventing war, and in finding some 
methods for settling their difficulties 
without drawing untold numbers of men, 
women and children into the suffering 
we are asked to help assuage. 

A third motive force was the convic- 
tion carried by the underlying program 
for a representative conference of inter- 
nationalists from the different neutral 
nations, which could pave the way for 
actual negotiations between the belliger- 
ents themselves; which could give their 
civil leaders as well as their war boards 
a chance for action, and which could 


‘make the public opinion among the na- 


tions at peace a factor for limiting arma- 
ments and for Social justice to the op- 
pressed, in the terms of settlement. How 
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this program struck an answering “niet 
in the countries, these letters have trie 
to tell. 

Experienced progapandists, like thoss| 
from the nations which have joined th» 
Ford expedition, were not troubled by 
the vagaries of the press. They under 
stand their task. Militarism is every: 
where. The Norwegian forts are ready 
the experimental trenches outside oF 
Stockholm are full of soldiers, south oF 
Copenhagen we saw great masses 0} 
wire entanglements, and out of the 
trenches which they bordered came boys 
in soldier’s clothes, to wave at us. i 

In Holland, semicircles of guns wer@ 
pointing at the North Sea, and beyone 
Amsterdam there was the strange sigh’ 
of boats on dry land ready to be used ay 
arks and floated when the dikes are 
opened to thwart an approaching enemy 

But if these people know so well hows 


to organize for war they also know how) 
They have beert} 


to organize for peace. 
waiting to start on the plan for which 
the Ford expedition tried to break 
ground. They believe that the people 
will join them if they can only establis 
a means of communication. As Joha 
Hohlenberg, a member of the Danis 
delegation, said in his speech at Rotters 
dam: 


“We want the adoption of a progra 
at which people can point and say t 
their governments: ‘That’s what we 
want and if you don’t give it to us you 
must answer to us!” 


Men and women in the neutral na- 
tions have long wanted to take the ini- 


“But,” as a Scandinavian publicist re 
marked: ‘We small nations could no 
ask America to join us and then have i 
refuse. It would have set the plan ba 
too far. We had to wait for someon 


in America to make the start.” 


One must beware of prophecy but in 
setting out to advertise peace Henry 
Ford chose a good article and one whic 
all Europe needs; one which marks 
break from the domination of political 
tradition and brings to the front inter- 
national social ideals. Surely the people: 
of America will not allow the much ad-. 
vertised shortcomings of the Ford party 
to prejudice them as to the great but 
discounted service which it may still 
render in making an opening for con- 
structive internationalism. 

As I stood on the pier at Rotterdam 
just before going on board the ship, on 
of the Dutch peace workers, a busines 
man, startled me by saying: 


“Your peace program is in your co 
stitution, isn’t it? I don’t see how 
United States can talk about compulso 
military service when it stands for lif 
liberty and the pursuit of happines 
Tell them, when you get home, that mil 
tarism does not mean the protection 
any of those things. It means their 
posure and their destruction.” 


Book Reviews 


CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE 


By Ellsworth Huntington. Yale 
University Press. 333 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of THE Survey $2.65. 


The test of a book 
is the shock it gives 
tO 1S reader ellt 
must call in question 
|some accepted doc- 
trine, and disconcert, 
if not convince, those 
who have long held 
traditional views on 
the point at issue. 
The best illustration 
of this shock is the 
} off-repeated tale of 

how the philosopher Kant for the only 
time in his life forgot his afternoon 
walk to finish reading Rousseau’s Amile. 
No better evidence than this can be given 
of the worth of the book. 

For me to be shocked by reading Pro- 
fessor Huntington's book does not put it 
in the class with Rousseau’s best work, 
but it is evidence of the worth of the 
book. I can frankly say that no book in 
a decade, and few new _ books in my 
whole career, have at first reading in- 
fluenced me so profoundly as this one. 
The reason is, a problem that has al- 
ways been hazy in my mind and has had 
no definite place in my thought, is clearly 
stated and solved. 

Professor Huntington’s problem is the 
source of energy and the conditions un- 
der which it manifests itself. We all 
know that we have our ups and downs— 
that today we can do twice as much, or 
only half as much, as we did yesterday. 
But that the cause of these variations is 
due to climate, and that these ups and 
downs can be clearly related to and 
measured by our climatic environment— 
these are matters on which our thinking 
has been confused or absent. 

I am not going to try to present the 
proof of this new view. Tables and 
charts should be seen, not talked about. 
I suggest that Professor Huntington be 
asked to contribute an article to Tue 
Survey, in which he uses the charts and 
maps that make his book so illuminating. 
If this is not done the reader can well 
‘afford to secure a copy, for few books in 
his library will be of as much value. 

Having said this, I have earned the 
right to comment on what I regard the 
weak points in the presentation. Books 
may be divided into two classes—those 
-in which the author knows what he 
means to say before he starts to write, 
'and sticks to his preconceived notions 
without modification. Such books are 
often good text-books, but are not valu- 
| able as a contribution to science. 

The other type of book is that in 
which the author starts with a prohlem 
_and not with a thesis, and lets the book 
‘develop as material accumulates. Such 
| books are illogical in arrangement, and 
the body of the book almost always con- 


In Support of 
the 
Weather Man 
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tradicts the presuppositions from which 
the author started. He has grown out 
of one view into another so gradually 
that he is scarcely conscious of the 
change his thought has undergone. 

If we had the ideal writer who was 
conscious of the changes he had under- 
gone, he would throw away the first 
half of his book; or, better still, rewrite 
the whole book, revising the order so 
that the fresh data are plainly its basis. 
His conclusions would then be the logical 
outcome of the new situation. But 
writers do not do this, but print their 
old half-digested thoughts in the first 
chapters, hedge about the new doctrines, 
and convey the impression that the out- 
come is not the radical break with old 
ideas that the data demands. 

Professor Huntington's book is of this 
scrt. The old views are plainly indi- 
cated in the early chapters; then comes 
the hedging; and even at the end the 
inadequate theories of an earlier epoch 
are not discarded. For this reason the 
book is more important as a contribu- 
tion than its author realizes. Some day 
a disciple will reorganize the material, 
remove the early chapters, and put the 
new in relation to the body of doctrine 
to which it belongs. This may hurt 
Professor Huntington’s feelings, as it 
has hurt the feelings of many a preced- 
ing writer of note; but it will be done 
even if it brings tears to the eyes of 
the father of the new thought. His 
grief will in time be the source of 
others’ joy. 

Let me illustrate. Professor Hunting- 
ton opens his fourth chapter thus: “In 
comparing the Teutons with Negroes, or 
tropical people with those of a temper- 
ate climate, we have been following a 
method as old as the days of Aristotle.” 
This I should sav is its defect, not its 
merit. This method assumes that the 
way to find the difference between 
the Greeks and barbarians, or between 
rorthern and southern races, is to meas- 
ure the difference in civilization and to 
attribute this difference to race. We 
cannot blame Aristotle for this crudity 
of thought, nor Professor Huntington 
from starting from a traditional premise; 
but when he found that the differences 
of tropical and northern civilization 
were attributable to other causes, he 
should have thrown his early chapters 
into the waste-basket| and made _ his 
theorv correspond to the newly discov- 
ered fact. 

If his subsequent statements are cor- 
rect, all the difference between a Tcu- 
ton and a Bushman might be accounted 


4 pul Survey seeks to make its book depart- 

ment of service to its readers. Booka re- 
viewed here and other volumes may be ordered 
through this office. Lists of books on special 
subjects will be sent upon request. Postage is 
not charged if payment accompanies the order. 
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for on the basis of climate. It is bad 
logic when one cause can account for a 
fact to let some antecedent hypothesis 
stand when its inadequacy has been 
proven. The old should not be patched 
on to the new, but replaced by it. 

Another striking illustration is the 
case of Yucatan. Here we have a civili- 
zation of high character developing en- 
tirely free from European influence. 
Professor Huntington attributes the rise 
and fall of this unique civilization to 
changes in climate. But if this be true, 
why cannot the natives of this region, if 
the climate again becomes favorable, re- 
build their civilization without any blood 
infusion’from European stocks? If they 
cannot, what value has the geographical 
interpretation? If they can, does it not 
disprove the race theory of progress? 
Professor Huntington should not try to 
ride two horses at the same time, es- 
pecially when one is an aged cripple and 
the other is an unbroken colt. 

These defects do not diminish the 
value of his wotk. The positive parts 
are clear, convincing and of immense 
importance to every social worker. I 
renew my suggestion that THE Survey 
permit him to state his facts in his own 
way, even if he chooses to digress 
enough to defend race theories of pro- 
gress. The contrast of reasoning from 
fact and from traditional hypothesis will 
in this way be made all the more clear. 

I want to indulge in a closing remark 
not at Professor Huntington’s expense, 
but at the typical American in his pres- 
ent martial mood. Professor Hunting- 
ton shows that more than a half of the 
world’s best climate is within the United 
States. A similar study would show that 
we have the best of the world’s physical 
resources. Should not a nation thus 
equipped have some higher ideal than 
that of making money out of the mis- 
fortunes of an European war? I would 
further ask, should all this resource and 
this superior energy be used to make us 
a race of arrogant warriors domineering 
the world, or is it our duty to promote a 
higher civilization that not only we, but 
all our neighbors, can enjoy through 
endless time? Warriors and warlike na- 
tions come and go; but a new thought, a 
new love, a higher conception of duty, a 
more democratic fellowship, are jewels 
that shine all the brighter as they adorn 
the lives of succeeding ages. 


Simon N. Patten. 


LAWS RELATING TO SEXUAL IMMORALITY 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


By Arthur B. Spingarn. The Cen- 
tury Company. 139 pp. Price $.60; 
by mail of Tur Survey $.66. 


_The latest publica- 
ion by the Bureau of 
social Hygiene (John 


The Seventh 


Commandment | | !- { Rockefeller, Jr., 
Up To Date chairman) and_ the 
‘rst publication not 


‘ncluded in its orig- 
inal announcement is 
a manual of federal, 
state and local laws 
relating to sex im- 
morality as applicable 
to New York city. 
Arthur B. Spingarm, who compiled the 
manual, originally undertook the work 
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for the New York Probation and Pro- 
tective Association. It is the first com- 
pilation of such laws since one occur- 
ring as an appendix to a study of law 
enforcement by the Committee of Four- 
teen, entitled The Social Evil in New 
York City, ‘published in 1910. 

The author has been successful in 
presenting in compact form the many 
laws dealing with sex immorality and 
by. a careful selection of type has kept 
the manual to a small size. He has 
made it of value to the lawyer as well 
as the layman by references to the con- 
trolling decisions and opinions of the 
courts. Likewise, he has been success- 
ful in getting out his work with dis- 
patch, having included all the amend- 
ments and decisions as late as July, 
1915. 

It is the frequency with which amend- 
ments are made to laws of this kind 
and the constant succession of opinions 
that discourage the compilation of such 
manuals. This constant change is due 
chiefly to two things, a growing public 
opinion demanding the suppression of 
commercialized vice and immorality, and 
a changing of the form of vice. The 
author makes reference to the fact 
that the federal statute of 1910, against 
interstate traffic in women, common- 
ly known as the white slave act, is 
yet to be interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to whether 
it shall be limited to commercialized 
vice or broadened in its scope to cover 
immorality, as in a case before it. 


Mr. Spingarn calls attention to the 
fact that a prostitute may be convicted 
under eight different statutes and that 
even so modern and carefully drawn a 
law as the inferior courts act of 1910 
has been the subject of amendment at 
four successive legislative seasons. He 
further cites that while the decalogue 
prohibition against adultery is no less 
definite than that against murder, the 
states declare against it diversely, New 
York not making it a criminal offense 
until 1907. Convictions are few and 
far between. The variation of the “age 
of consent” likewise called for com- 
ment. 

The compiler hopes that his manual 
will stimulate a careful study of these 
laws; it certainly should make for a 
more careful drafting of amendments 
and a better enforcement of law. It is, 
however, too much to hope, as he does, 
that even an adequate revision and codi- 
fication of the law affecting prostitution 
will do much toward prevention of the 
evil; that is the work of agencies other 
than law-enforcing authorities. 

A third of the manual deals with sex 
offenses, the repressive and suppressive 
laws, while but a few pages are neces- 
sary to treat of probation and parole, 
though much space is wisely given to the 
wide field of regulation which lies be- 
tween the two. 

The book fills a most useful place, 
and it is hoped that the bureau will from 
time to time issue later editions, which 
by bringing the manual up to date, will 
mark the progress of public opinion. 

Freperick H, WHITIN. 


PLAYING THE LONE GAME, CONSUMPTICN 


By Thomas Crawford Galbreath. 
Journal of Outdoor Life Publishing 
Co. 74 pp. Price $.25; by mail of 
Tue Survey $.29. 


Playing the Lone 
Game translates into 
terms of actual per- 
sonal experience such 
wise and encouraging 
directions as those 
given in a little vol- 
ume entitled, Con- 
sumption, by Dr. John 
B. Hawes, announce- 
ment, of which was 
mentioned in THE 
‘Survey for Septem- 
ber 11, 1915. By its story form as well 
as by its experience on the very field of 
action, Dr. Galbreath’s work emphasizes 
the wisdom of the earlier volvme, to 
which it is practically a companion. 

For instance, Dr. Hawes presented 
squarely the unwisdom of going west 
without sufficient means to insure need- 
ed comforts and peace of mind during 
the period of convalescence; and he 
makes more definite his argument by 
quoting the range of prices ac various 
western sanatoria. The situation is 
made even more vivid as you watch the 
college-trained man turning away after 
a vain search for work, to walk six 
miles across the prairie to the town 
where his trunk is, because the five 
cents in his pocket necessary to pay car- 
fare must be hoarded for tomorrow’s 
food. 

In addition to the interest in the ma- 
terial itself that fills about 70 pages, and 
to the high tribute paid the book by 
specialists in tuberculosis all over the 
country, Playing -the Lone Game has 
the distinction of being the first book 
published by the Journal of Outdoor 
Life Publishing Company, which for 
twelve years has issued the official or- 
gan of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Ges: 


Going West 
and 
Going Broke 


PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


By Lamar T. Beman. — Debaters’ 
Handbook Series. The H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 168 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.08. 


William Ewart 
|Gladstone once said: 
Pros'and Cone || - aepaiinully = reflect 

of that in almost every 
lcreat political contro- 
versy of the last fifty 
years, the leisured 
classes, the educated 
iclasses, the wealthy 
classes, the titled 
classes, have been in 
the wrong.” 

In reading the De- 
baters’ Handbook on Prohibition of the 
Liquor Traffic, one is reminded of the 
above saying, for the lengthy bibliogra- 
phy shows the liquor dealer and the con- 
scientious conservatives, like William 
Howard Taft and the New York Nation, 
against prohibition, while for it is the 
great middle class, led by the Commoner 
of William Jennings Bryan and by radi- 
cal magazines, Colliers, and others. 


Prohibition 
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The book seems hastily put together 
but a careful debater, by following the 
bibliography and speeches, could arrive. 
at a comprehensive survey of the sub-— 
ject. As books of this class are apt to ~ 
fall into the hands of school boys, one — 
wishes that these young debaters could 
be guided concerning the true efficacy 
of a measure, could be shown that the 
main point is not whether such and such 
a measure violates state rights, person- 
al liberty, etc., but whether on the whole 
it works toward the conservation of hu- 
manity. ‘There is only one solution,” 
says Dr. Jon Alfred Mjoen of Sweden, 
“race hygiene.” 
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Books listed here may be ordered by mail 

of The Survey, at the regular price, if pay- 
ment is sent with the order. On orders that 
are to be billed, the mail price, given after each 
book, will be charged. 


Tue Lire or CLARA Barton. By Percy H, Ep- 


ler. The Macmillan Co. 438 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of THE Survyy $2.66. 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE COMING Pace. By Fe- 


lix Mlynarski. Polish Book Importing Co. 
172 pp. Price $.75; by mail of THn SURVEY 
$.81. Q 


Betng WeEviL-Born. By Michael F. Guyer. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 374 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.12. 


SoctaL ADAPTATION. By Lucius Moody Bristol. 
Harvard University Press. 356 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of THe SuRvEY $2.15. 


Frep SPEECH FoR RKaprcats. By Theodore 
Schroeder. Published by the author. 206 — 
po. Price $1.50; by mail of THe SURVEY © 
$1.60. 
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Tur HBALING oF Nations. By Edward Carpen- 
ter. Charles Scribner's Sons. 266 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of THe Survey $1.07. 


Tue Future or Democracy, By MW. M. Hynd-— 
man. Charles Scribner's Sons. 220 pp. Price | 
$1; by mail of Tie Survey $1.08. 


New York Crarities Direcrory (1916). By 
Lina D. Miller. Charity Organization So- 
ciety. 434 np. Price $1; by mail of Tun © 
Survey $1.08. 


Axvuracitr. By Scott Nearing. The John | 
Cc, Winston Co. 251 pp. Vrice $1; by mail @ 
of Tug Survey $1.08. ; 


SociaLIsM AND War. By Louis B. Boudin. New — 
Review Publishing Association. 267 _ pp, 
Price $1; by mail of Tur Survey $1.08. 


VENTURES IN Wortps. By Marian Cox. Mit- 4 
chell Kennerley. 223 pp. Vrice $1.25; by © 
mail of THE Survey $1.32, ‘ 


Firry YEARS OF ASSOCIATION Work AMONG i e 
Youne Women. By Elizabeth Wilson. Na- ii 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Chris- — 
tian Association. 402 pp. Price $1.35; by || 


mail of Tur Survey $1.50. a 


é 
Sprrit Power. By May Thirza Churchill. 64 € 
pp. Price $.50; by mail of THe Survey $.54. * E 
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An AuroriocrapHy. By Dr, Edward L. Tru-— 
deau. Doubleday Page & Co. 822 pp. Price 
2; by mail of Tur Survey $2.15. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS, By_ Field and Nearing. 
The Maemillan Co, 270 pp. Price $.60; 
by mail of THE SuRVEY $.70. 

sexity, Letters from Working Women. G, 

5 & Sons. 212 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THe Survey $1.07. 

Tup AMERICAN Scroon. By Walter 8. Hinch- 
man. Doubleday Page & Co, 2832 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of THe Survey $1.07. 


Tur Spinrr or FraNncp. By Owen Johnson. 
Little Brown & Co. 256 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail of Tue SuRvEY $1.46. 


ONTROL IN PANAMA, By Joseph 
sag and A. J. Crenstein. G, I. Put 
nam's Sons. 335 pp. Price $2.50; by 
of THn SuRvVEY $2.66. 
Taos New Prsiic Hearrn. By Dr. Tlibbe: 


Tinslow FIill. The Macmillan Co. 207 p 
Bane $1.25; by mail of Tum SURVEY $1.34. 
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N the words of Charles A. Prosser, 
director of the recent vocational 
education survey of Minneapolis, 
the most outstanding thing accom- 

plished by the ninth annual convention 
of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, which 
met in Minneapolis, January 20-22, was 
the creation of an advisory committee 
to make a thorough study of vocational 
education, especially in reference to in- 
dustry. This committee is composed of 
four members, an employer and employe 
from the closed shop and an employer 
and employe from the open shop. It 
will thus form a “coalition cabinet” of 
men and organizations with divergent if 
not oftentimes hostile views. It is ex- 
pected to make far-reaching recom- 
mendations, and constitutes another step 
in the arbitration method—a phase of 
the “Prosser method” as it is termed in 
the Northwest. 

The vocational education study of 
Minneapolis under the direction of the 
National Society and the Minneapolis 
Survey Committee, with Mr. Prosser as 
director, was reviewed in THE Survey 
of January 29. 

At the convention two outstanding 
views of vocational education—voca- 
tional training as a course in efficiency, 
and vocational training in its socialized 
aspects—were presented by David Sned- 
den, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, and Arthur D. Dean, 
chief of the Division of Vocational 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. A plea for the 
socialized view was further pressed 
home by W. F. Webster, principal of 
the Fast high school, Minneapolis. 

In the general discussion the economic 
and social applications of vocational 
education were sharply brought forward. 
The first real flurry was created when 
a number of labor leaders and Socialists 
forced the question, “In the general 
economics situation what are some of 
the rewards that will go to the worker?” 
They brought sharply to the front the 
statement that vocational and industrial 
education is something more than the in- 
creased efficiency of the worker, that it is 
‘not something by itself but a part of the 
general progress of social readjustment. 


William C. Redfield, secretary of com- 
merce and president of the national so- 
ciety, made the significant statements: 
“Tt is becoming necessary for employers 
to give the same consideration to em- 
ployes as to machinery. The failure 
to do this is the darkest kind of blunder- 
ing blindness. The saddest thing 
in industry is the waste of the human 
' element.” He further stated that high 
- wages are not a detriment to competitive 
ability, in support of which he cited the 
case of a factory employing 1000 girls 
with a minimum wage one-half higher 
and a maximum wage double that of its 
competitors, the conditions in the factory 


being based upon consideration of human 
values. This firm, he stated, was able 
to compete successfully, with England, 
Germany, and France in fifty ports. 
Boyd Fisher of the Executives’ Club 
of Detroit, stated that there are three 
reasons why men leave their jobs. Some 
are fired, some are laid off, and some 
quit. Some are fired, he said, because 
they are unfit, or through religious or 
racial prejudice. Men are laid off un- 
less the plant is scientifically managed. 
Men quit because of low wages, long 
hours, inequality of pay, unrecognized 
efficiency, social and religious griev- 
ances, bad transportation, and poor con- 
ditions of the plant. The remedies, he 
said, are: a central employment bureau, 
physical examinations, industrial educa- 
tion, regulation of production, higher 


wages, shorter hours, and improved 
plant conditions. He quoted Ida M. 
Tarbell: “You cannot stand perma- 


nently in the way of human operations.” 
The labor point of view was pre- 
sented by E. G. Hall, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, and Lewis 
Harthill, business agent for the ma- 
chinists, who stated that the Employment 
Managers’ Association needs to see that 
labor is not only invited to the annual 
meetings but also to the committee meet- 
ings. He said that the association recog- 
nized the principle of collective action 
on the part of employers, .and asked if 
it recognized the principle of collective 
bargaining on the part of employes. 
The chair was empowered: to appoint 
a committee of five to decide yhether or 
not a national employment nanagers’ 
association should be formed. 


Paut L. BEN.'AMIN. 


OUR out of five North Carolinians 
live in rural parts, and it was the so- 
cial problems of the countrysid> that 
got most attention at the fourth annual 
meeting of the state Conference for So- 
cial Service, held in Charlotte. 
Intensive social work, such as the de- 
velopment of Salemberg as a social ‘cen- 
ter and individual work with the chil- 
dren of tenant farmers—a growing 
class in the South—were contrasted with 
the moonlight schools, which have 
sprung up spontancously in every part 
of the state. Public officials, women’s 
clubs and every sort of organization 
have been swept up in a great wave of 
enthusiasm—a situation similar to that 
in Kentucky which Cora Wilson Stewart 
described in Tur Survey for January 8. 
Many interesting stories were told— 
of a man of 70, of some means, whose 
check was refused at the bank because 
it bore his signature instead of his 
familiar “mark,” of the babies asleep on 
pallets in schoolroom corners while both 
parents twisted fingers and tongues into 
the unfamiliar curves of the alphabet, 
and of the happy old church member 
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who refused to be taught from any book 
but the Bible and went away rejoicing 
that he could “read the word itself.” 

After every illiterate, white and black, 
has been taught the three R’s, the plan 
is to go on to the higher grades and 
make of the moonlight schools a great 
state system of night schools for adults. 

The conference advocated a _ state 
board of public welfare or a develop- 
ment through which the State Board 
of Public Charities would add work for 
children and ‘other preventive social 
service to its present duties. And there 
was gratification for members of the 
conference in the report by Clarence 
Poe on the State Bureau of Community 
Service, which grew out of a suggestion 
made at the conference two years ago 
by President E. K. Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Dr. Graham was elected president for 
next year and C. Almon Upchurch of 
Raleigh secretary-treasurer.. The meet- 
ing will probably be held at Raleigh 
during the session of the legislature so 
that the conference may work directly 
for the passage of legislation advocated 
in the resolutions which were passed 
at the close of each session. 


Not legal procedure but social wel- 

fare was appropriately enough 
the chief topic discussed-at the seventh 
annual meeting of judges of the lower 
criminal courts of New York state, 
January 21-22, for the magistrates courts 
have frequently been called the people’s 
courts. Thus Magistrate Norman J. 
Marsh, speaking from years of experi- 
ence in the New York city Night Court 
for Women, held that commercialized 
vice is no more “necessary” than was 
Nesroy slavery... | justices Arthur y)S. 
Tompkins, drafted as a speaker from the 
Supreme Court, emphasized the need for 
judges to remain humane—in touch with 
the people—while Job E. Hedges, point- 
ed out that while in the past judges have 
failed to contribute as much as they 
should to the great social movements, 
yet the office of judge has been respected 
as perhaps no other office has. After a 
season of distrust of the judiciary there 
is evidence of renewed confidence and 
this, the speakers believed, is due to the 
entrance into judicial office of a type of 
men in closer touch with the people, 
fired by humanitarian and democratic 
ideals. 

Resolutions emphasized the consensus 
of opinion of the 60 magistrates present 
that probation has proved itself a neces- 
sary part of the work of every criminal 
court. Judge Edward J. Dooley of 
Brooklyn was elected president and 
Charles L. Chute of Albany secretary. 


HE new fashion of, naming state 

societies of social workers with 
some variation of the term “social wel- 
fare’ was not followed by Vermont, 
which last month held its first State 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Membership is open to “all who are in- 
terested in the charitable, correctional 
and social welfare of the state” and the 
conference was permanently organized 
with W. J. Van Patten of Burlington as 
president and Prof. A. R. Gifford of 
Burlington as secretary-treasurer. 
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OHN IHLDER, formerly field secre- 
tary of the National Housing Asso- 

ciation, has gone to Washington to act 
as executive secretary of the Ellen 
Wilson Homes, Inc. 

The homes are an enterprise in im- 
proved housing which will occupy an en- 
tire block and will provide dwellings for 
colored families dispossessed through the 
closing of the alley dwellings of Wash- 
ington. Legislation adopted at the last 
session of Congress requires that 10 per 
cent of these dwellings must be closed 
each year. [Tor their tenants and others 
there is need of good houses at moderate 
rentals, 

The request by the president and di- 
rectors of the homes that Mr. Ihlder 
become executive secretary is in line 
with their desire to make these homes 
a national object lesson in improved 
housing upon the limited dividend basis, 
which seeks to provide for capital good 
security with a fair return upon the in- 
vestment—in this case, limited to 5 per 
cent—and for the tenants good dwellings 
at low rental. 

Mr. Ihlder was graduated from Cor- 
nell in 1900. After a year on the staff 
of the New York Evening Sun, he went 
to Europe for study. For the five years 
following his return, he was an editorial 
writer on the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Evening Press. Thereafter, he served 
as secretary of the Municipal Affairs 
Committee of Grand Rapids for two 
years. He was called to the National 
Housing Association in October, 1910. 
He organized the group of housing ex- 
perts who visited England in the sum- 
mer of 1914 to study housing conditions 
there. 

Mr. Ihider is a member of the advisory 
editorial board of the National Municipal 
Revicw, a member of the general com- 
mittee of the National City Planning 
Conference, chairman of the Cornell 
civic and social committee and a con- 
tributing editor of Tire Survey. At its 
meeting in New York on February 1 
he was elected secretary of the housing 
committee of the National Americaniza- 
tion Committee, which is to hold a com- 
petition for the best plans for wage- 
earners’ dwellings in the new industrial 
communities where a large proportion of 
the employes are of foreign birth. 


OWLAND HAYNES has been ap- 
pointed secretary on _ recreation 
under the New York city Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment to work with a 
sub-committee of the board known as 
the Committee on Recreation. The 
civil service examivration for this posi- 
tion drew more than fifty applications 
from. playrround workers all over the 
country. Mr. Haynes, who was just 
completing his fifth year as field secre- 
tary for the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, passed at the 


head of the list.” Mr. Haynes has had 
long experience in recreation problems 
in various cities. 

The duties of the Committee on Rec- 
reation are to study the recreation work 
of the various New York city depart- 
ments as a whole for recommendations 
on the budget items affecting recrea- 
tion, to work out and plan for the de- 
velopment of the city’s recreation 
activities for the future so that cur- 
rent appropriations may be in line with 
some definite end, and to see if some 
method of co-ordination is not possible 
between the recreation of the city and 
the recreation work of various private 
agencies, especially in matters of ad- 
ministration and finance. 


MICHAEL J. DRUMMOND, form- 

er commissioner of public chari- 
ties of New York city, who died Janu- 
ary 22, brought to the discharge of his 
public duties the experience gained in a 
long bus'ness career. He entered busi- 
ness at the age of seventeen, was in 
manufacturing for himself at the age of 
twenty-five, and remained a successful 
business man until he became commis- 
sioner at the age of fifty-eight. 

Mr. Drummond was actively interest- 
ed in charities from the time he reached 
his majority. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the St. Vincent de Paul Saciety 
for a great many years, a trustee of the 


PREPAREDNESS 


To tue Eprror: As a colleague of 
Professor Davis, whose letter on pre- 
paredness brought out so many ani- 
madversions in THe Survey for: Jan- 
uary 22, I should be sorry to see him 
treated in any such drastic and intoler- 
ant way as that suggested in the com- 
munication of Harold Marshall; know- 
ing, moreover, that Professor Davis’ 
value to the university he serves makes 
any such proposal impossible. 

Those of us who believe in tolerance 
have to learn, as our very first lesson, 
to tolerate intolerarce; and surely, the 
mild form of intolerance involved in 
refusing to support a periodical when 
its editorial policy, for any reason, be- 
comes displeasing, must be within the 
civic rights of every member of a democ- 
racy. else what. becomes of our democ- 
racv? 

My own reply to Professor Davis is 
the decision to refMew my subscription, 
a step I had been hesitating, for priv- 
ate reasons of economy, to take. A re- 


Catholic Protectory, and, from the tim 


he retired from the commissionership, a 
trustee of the New York Foundling),); 
Asylum, Mr. Drummond was commis= 4) 


sioner from 1909 to 1913, the years of 
Mayor Gaynor’s administration. On his 
retirement he received grateful letters 
acknowledging his services from 
prominent in private charitable work. 


HE Rev. Daniel S. McCorkle o 
Sunrise, Wyo., has 


his church for another year; if he ac- 
cepts it will be his third year at this 
point. 

Readers of THe Survey will remem- 
ber that Sunrise is a mining camp owned 
by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com=- 
pany. Mr. McCorkle preached a ser- 
mon in his church after the Ludlow bat- ' 
tle of April 20, 1914, denouncing the 
policy of private armies and armed 
guards. It was of him that President™ 
Welborn, as was revealed in the corre-— 
spondence published by the Industrial 
Relations Commission, wrote to John Da 
Rockefeller, Jr.: “We are thinking of 


making a change of ministers at Sun- 


rise.’ : 

Mr. 
DE 
before the Industrial Relations Commis-_ 
sion roundly scored conditions in the 
camp. He told of efforts of spokes- 
men for the Colorado Fuel and Jron 


Company to modify his attitude and of 
the movement of certa'n church leaders =| 


in Colorado to have him removed from 
his church. 


compelled to leave, a group of Italian 
Catholics came forward and offered to” 
pay his salary themselves if he would 
stay. 


ply of this sort would seem to be a 


men - 
= 


=| 


received am: 
unanimous call from the congregation of © 


McCorkle: went to Washington, || 
last spring and in his testimony | 


At one time when there was || 
a rumor that Mr. McCorkle would be 


proper and tolerant expression of opin- °} 


ion, invading the rights of no one. 


While I have often thought THE Sur- 


vEY much too sanguine in its advocacy — 
of peace, 


ful solu*ion of international conflicts in 
a world like ours, only too frequently 
dominated by impatient passion ,and 
selfish ignorance; including, too, a great 
majority of men whose feelings and 
opinicns are like those of Mr. Roosevelt 
or Professor Davis—I yet feel myself 
under obligations to support, as far as I 
can, an earnest and sincere effort in the 
right direction. And that THe Survey 
is really doing something to call atten- 
tion to the truth about war and the guilt 
of war, I conclude from the obloquy 
being heaped upon it. 

Mav I give exnression to a confession 
of faith? If Mr. Roosevelt is to be 
allowed to define patriotism, then I am 
afraid I am not a patriot, but a traitor 
not only to this country, but to an! 


q 


not sufficiently appreciating - 4 
what it means really to promote a peace- — 
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country in which I might happen to live. 
(1hat Mr. Roosevelt's type of patriot- 
ism inevitably makes him a traitor to 
humanity, he is blissfully ignorant; for 
he and all who think like him rest in 
the illusion that the contradictions and 
the misery which their course involves 
come wholly from the outside.) 

Again, if Professor Davis is to be al- 
lowed to define what is practical, then 
I am certainly a visionary; and if Mr. 
Roosevelt and Professor Davis are to de- 
fine what bravery is, then, no doubt, I 
am a coward and a poltroon. But I 
willingly bare my insignificant breast 
to these epithets, if by so doing I can 
call attention to the fact that this con- 
troversy is not fundamentally about 
methods, but in the end a controversy 
about what kind of a life is really worth 
while. 

To most people it seems monstrous 
that we should deliberately assume any 
risk for the sake of promoting a more 
human intercourse between nations; to 
me it seems, indeed, unlikely that the 
whole nation can knowingly be induced 
to do so beautiful a thing, since there 
are too many men like Mr. Roosevelt; 
nevertheless, I am free to confess that 
I take some little ironical delight in 
noting a fact, to which almost all prac- 
tical men seem to be blind; namely, that 
preparedness against the risk of war 
by the usual method is an equally un- 
certain preventive of war, or the hor- 
rors of war. 

This is the open secret of life, by 
which the Providence that rules the 
world teaches, to all who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear, that the practical 
is as often as not the impractical, and 
that the only thing worth while is for 
each one to cling to the highest ideal he 
knows, regardless of consequences, leav- 
ing the issue to God. 

But this is religion; and most people 
are dominated heart and soul by politics, 
and their imaginations are limited by its 
horizon; all the energies of their intel- 
lect are absorbed in the endless task of 
calculating consequences, and the fear 
of the consequences has driven out the 
fear of the Lord. In the last analysis, 
politics and religion are therefore the 
exact antitheses of one another in spirit 
and in method; perhaps also in their 
conception of the final goal. 

Davin F. Swenson. 


[Dept. of Philosophy, University of 
Minnesota. ] 


Minneapolis. 


WITH REGRETS 


To THE Epitor: May I call attention 
to an error in my article, Challenge to 
Industry, in your issue for January 8, 
page 422? There is no North Dakota 
Experiment Station Record. There is a 

United States Experiment Record, a pub- 
lication giving news from the sixty-odd 
experiment stations in the country. This 
error was in the proof but was very 

carefully corrected, and I regret that the 

particular quotation is ascribed to a 

wrong source. 

2 ARLAND D. WEEKS. 

[Department of Education North Dakota 

Agricultural College. ] 
Agricultural College, N. D. 


JOTTINGS 


The Keating-Owen national child labor 
bill passed the House: February 2 by a vote 
of 337 to 46. 


The Local Government Board (England) 
has issued official regulations designed to 
stamp out once for all every remaining trace 
of German measles. 


Financed by the Race Betterment Founda- 
tion, a eugenics registry is now in prepara- 
tion. The directors are David Starr Jordan, 
Irving Fisher, Charles B. Davenport, Luther 
Burbank and Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 


The American Journal of Nursing records 
that Dr. Katharine Travis, who went to 
Serb’a last summer [THE Survey, July 24, 
1915] is among the Red Cross doctors and 
nurses who refused to escape from Uskub 
before that city was captured by the Bul- 
gars. 


The Department of Health of Pittsburgh 
issues a vest-pocket handbook of informa- 
tion, laws and rules relating to infectious 
diseases, which should prove a valuable ref- 
erence for the many who would conform to 
health rules if they knew how. 


Dr. Dunning S. Wilson, superintendent 
of the Tuberculosis Hospital at Valley Sta- 
tion, Ky., wishes to secure a copy of the 
Handbook on Tuberculosis. published twelve 
years ago by the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society and now out of print. 


Prizes of $30 and $20 have been offered 
by the National Municipal League for the 
two best essavs by high school pupils on 
keeping the highways clean. The contest 
closes April 15. Information may be had 
of the league, North American building, 
Philadelphia. 


The Actors’ Fund of America has set out 
to raise an endowment fund of a million 
dollars for the relief of actors and actresses 
taken sick or otherwise physically incapaci- 
tated. and for the maintenance of the 
Actors’ Home for the aged, situated on 
Staten Island, New York city. 


Wives, widows and children of Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga county received through the 
Juvenile Court in 1915 the sum of $143,192. 
This included mothers’ pensions, payments 
to families of men at the Correction Farm, 
and payments from men on parole but not 
with their families. Most of the money 
was in small sums. 


A plan for providing work and otherwise 
caring for the “employable unemployed,” 
similar to that which he outlined in THE 
Survey for November 27. 1915, was de- 
scribed by William Alberti Whiting, former 
superintendent of the New York Municipal 
J odging-house, at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
Vincent Astor last week. A committee was 
appointed to consider putting Mr. Whiting’s 
plan into operation. 


Columbia University has announced 
plans for a school of business to he or- 
ganized on the same plane as the schnols 
of law, medicine, engineering, etc. Men 
and women will be admitted on equal terms. 
The instruction will include accounting, 
the business aspects of manufacturing and 
transportation. the work of consular officers, 
and other forms of public service. 


Nathan Cohen, the “man without a coun- 
try,” is reported as showing marked im- 
provement under sanatorium treatment and 
out-of-door surroundings secured for him 
by the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society of America. Cohen may be 
remembered as the Russian Jewish immi- 
grant who was carried back and forth some 
34,000 smiles between United States and 
South American ports from 1912 to 1915, 
his mental condition making him unwel- 
come, and available Russian ports being 
closed by war conditions. His story was 
told in THE Survey for April 10, 1915. 


A congressman from a certain New York 
district is sounding public opinion with a 
letter which has reached at least one reader 
of Tue Survey. “Dear Sir.’ he writes on 
the official letterhead of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, “I would like to know your 
opinion on two very important matters now 
pending in Congress: first. what do you 
think of National Defense. and second, 
what do vou think the National Government 
should do about a Merchant Marine? A 
perfectly frank statement from you would 
be greatly appreciated. P. S. Do vou want 
some government flower or garden seed?” 
As a further postscript, this legislator 
might have added that wise saw, “In time 
of war prepare for peas.” 


The New York School of Philanthropy 
lectures on Types of Social Work (4:10 
P. M., United Charities Building, New 
York city, no admission fee) are as fol- 
lows for the next month: February 14, 
George D. Straver, on educational surveys; 
February 16, Frances Perkins, Committee 
on Safety; 21st, Homer Folks, probation; 
23d. Jerome D. Greene, the Rockefeller 
boards; 28th. Tawrence Veiller, National 
Housing Association; March 1. John M. 
Glenn, Russell Sage Foundation; 6th, 
Charles Bolduan, Department of Health; 
8th, Charles J. Hatfield, National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


The Diminutive Philanthropist announces 
himself in his first issue as “a very little 
journal with a very big name and a very 
big aim.” Tssues will be forthcoming 
“every now and then to keep you in touch 
with a work which touches human lives 
in important ways.”—the work of the Pitts- 
burgh Associated Charities, which thus joins 
a considerable number of charity societies 
which have become amateur publishers. The 
editor of the D. P.—he can’t expect to be 
called by his full name—hones some day 
to have a “Contributors’ Club” but “re- 
gretfully announces that there will be no 
‘Editors Easy Chair’ columns in this jour- 
nal. Who ever heard of an easy chair, 
editorial or otherwise, in a charity office?” 


Eugenical News. a modest little news- 
paper starting with four miniature pages, 
has been established by the Eugenics Record 
office. Cold Spring Harbor, I ong Island, 
N. Y. (six numbers yearlv, by mail, 25 
cents). It will serve chiefly to keep eu- 
genical field-workers in touch with one an- 
other’s work, record their results and pre- 
vent overlapping. More than 100 field- 
workers have been gradvated from the 
Eugenics Record Office. a third of whom 
are in active service. Notes on their work 
in Vol. 1, No. 1 of Enugenical News range 
from the young woman who reports the 
birth of two sons: to the man who is study- 
ing the inheritance of traits in hybrids be- 
tween whites and other races. He is 18 
miles from a post office on an Indian res- 
ervation where, “hetween primitive living 
and wintry weather he is having a strenu- 
ous experience but is having much success 
in his work.” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Aparuuens, Lours aud Travel, Real Estate, twenty 


ceuts per line. 
“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


"etc., five 


ings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,’ 
cents each ward or initial, including the address, 


for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, ‘lhe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REGISTERED nurse with social service 
expcr-ence wants position. Address 2250 
SURVEY. 


REGISTERED nurse with several years’ 
experience in public health work in various 
ranches desires position as visiting nurse 
in Jewish community. Address 2261, Sur- 
VEY. 


REGISTERED Nurse with several years 
experience in Public Health work in vari- 
ous branches desires position as visiting 
nurse in Jewish community. Address 2262 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, successful in correctional 
institutional work, now engaged, wishes to 
widen experience, this or other lines in or 
near New York City or Pacific Coast. Best 
reference. Address 2264, SuRVEY. 


WANTED-—A position of large executive 
or propaganda responsibility in the asso- 
ciated charities, tuberculosis, housing or al- 


lied fields by a general secretary of about 
eight years’ successful experience. Ad- 
dress 2265, SURVEY. 


SUMMER work wanted by experienced 


woman. Field worker, trained by Dr. Day- 
enport. Knows Binet Tests. Vineland 
graduate. Understands defectives. Address 


2266, SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, trained social worker, ex- 
ecutive ability, convincing speaker, compe- 
tent financier, desires a position where ex- 
perience counts. Address 2267, Survey. 


HELP WANTEO 


WANTED—Young man with social train- 
ing as an officer of the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago. Apply by letter 
giving qualifications, previous experience, 
etc., to the superintendent of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, 816 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 


ae RSS SES ee A ES 

WANTED—Experienced woman worker 
as resident in Jewish settlement. 
qualifications and _ experience. 
Mrs. S. Kander, 524 Webster Place, Mil- 
waukee, Mis. 


MANUAL trainer to instruct in carpen- 
try, and keep up repairs. Must be temper- 
ate and trustworthy. Non-smoker pre- 
ferred. Address, Superintendent Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


ORMING A VILLAGE IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY and a CHIL- 
DREN’S PARADE by Georgiana Borem 
Withington. Price ten cents each. 
Address: Mrs. C. F.Withington, 35 Bay State Rd, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE HOME 
eS er Meals ** 10; 


BULLETINS: Values, Ic; ree-Han 


* 10c; “The Up-To-Date bois Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,"’ 15c: *‘ The Profession of Home-Making,” 

Fiowe Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


PAMPHLETS 


Wuat Soca, Workers SHouLD Know Arout 
THEIR Own ComMMuyITIES. Third Edition 
completely revised. By Margaret IF. Bying- 
ton, Charity Organization Department, itus- 
sell Sage loundat.on, 130 East 22 street, 
New York city. Price 10 cents. 

Fire Hazarps 1N Factory BUILDINGS. By 
George M. Price, M. D. Bulletin No. 8, TNec- 
ember, 1915. Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt and the 
Dress and Waist Industries, 31 Union Square, 
New York city. 

COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION AND THE LIQUOR 
TrAPFIC. George J. Kneeland. Reprinted 
from Sccial Hygiene. American Social Ily- 
giene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 street, 
New York city. 

Crime IN CnHicaco, issued by the Juvenile 
Trotective Assoc'ation of Chicago. 

Tue REAL JAIL PRopLeM, By Edith Abbott. 

Issued by the Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago. 

EDUCATIONAL LANTERN SLIDES, 
tion Picture Films. Bureau of Visual I[n- 
struction. Serial No. 766. General series 
No. 567. October, 1915, Extension Divis‘on, 
University of Wisconsin, Mad‘son. 

ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNITY INSTITUTES, 
General information and welfare, Serial No. 
76 General series No. 569 Extension 
Division University of Wisconsin. Madson, 

A PLEA FOR A FEDERAL COMMM'SSION ON TURBER- 
ctLosis. By Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York city. 

BaBy-WEEK CAMPAIGNS. Suggestions for Com- 
munities of Various Sizes. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Miscel- 
laneons Series No. 5. Bureau Publication 
No. 15. Yrice 10 cents. Government lrint- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

CoMMUNITY WELFARE IN Kaxsas. By Walter 
Burr, director. Department of Rural Service. 
Extension Bulletin No. 4. October, 1915, 
Extension Division, Kansas State Agricultural 
Colllege, Manhattan, Kan. 

Tue GreAT FEAR. An address by J. Raymond 
Brackett, dean of the graduate school, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The Young Women's 
Christian Association, Boulder, Col. 

REVIEW OF LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1915. Vol. 

. No. 4. Publication 3. December, 1915. 
Price $1. American Association for Labor 
Te sielation, 131 East 238 street, New York 
city. 

Boozh AND BASEBALL. By Huagh Fullerton. 
Unitarian. Temperance Society, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Survey or NEEDS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
By the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. 

An A-B-C or Houstnc. 
Immigration and Housin 
derwood building, 6525 
Francisco. 

SELECTED ARTICLES ON MILITARY TRAINING 
COMPILED BY CoRINNE Bacon. The Abridged 
Debaters’ Handbook Series. Price 25 cents. 
ane H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, 

EMPLOYMENT AND CoMPENSATION OFr PRISONERS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. Report of the Penal Com- 
mission, Louis N. Robinson, secretary, Harris- 
burg, Pa 

COMPREHENSIVB PLAN OF NEWARK. 
sity Plan Commission, Newark, N. J. 


Educational Mo- 


By the Commiss‘on of 
of California, Un- 
arket street, San 


By the 
Price 


COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITTTION IN NEW YORK 
City. November 1, 1915. A comparison be- 
tween 1912 and 1915. Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, 64 Broadway, New York city. 

A Strupy or Rmesutts OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE, 
Bv William J. Doherty, second deputy Com- 
missioner, Department of Vubl'ec Charities, 
New York city. June, 1915, Price 5 cents 
each, ten or more copies 3 cents each, 


STANDARDS OF PLACING-OUT, SUPERVISION AND 


AFTER-CARE OF IJEPENDENT CHILDREN.  Re- 
port of the special committee of the New 


York State Conference of Charities ard Cor- 
rection. Submitted to and approved by the 
Sixteenth New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Albany, N. Y. 

Report OF THE ONTARIO COMMISSION ON UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. Vrinted by order of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Ontario, Part I.  Provin- 
cial Secretary's Office, Toronto, 

RipGp FArM—Mounr Ivy. <A _ successsful ex- 
periment in community life. College Settle- 


ment, 95 Rivington street, New York city. 
Tue EMeErRGENCY WomksHops. College Settle- 


New York city, 
purpose and 


ment, 95 Rivington street, 
THe SETTLEMENT CrLUB—Its 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 


Small modern farm, near New Dorp, 
Situated on high land in centre of island. 
14 acres, 3-story stone house, completely~ 
furnished, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, ver-— 
anda enclosed with glass. Annex adjoining” 
containing 1 large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gard-— 
ner’s living quarters above. City water inp 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine. 
orchard, yielding .plentifully. 10 minutes” 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the= 


past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For fur-" 
ther information, apply to : 
MRS. P. M\LI, 8 Fifth Avenue. 37 Spring : 


MQ. 'F"e»e»s—éew’l_lBF 


WHITTIER 


John Greenleaf 
Whittier is said 
to have given us 
more of the 
American legend 
than any other poet. THE 
NATION is proud to be able 
to name him as one of its early 
contributors. 


It is interesting to recall that 
the first editor to publish one of 
Whittier’s poems was William 
Lloyd Garrison, who later joined 


Mr. Godkin on the Nation. 


$4 a year, Send $1 for a 4 
months’ experimental subscrip- 
tion. Address 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
LZ.) .—CRKR TDR SIA 
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FIFTY YEARS of ASSOCIATION 
WORK AMONG WOMEN 


By 
MISS ELIZABETH WILSON 


of the 
National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations 


The Publication Department 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
Price: Cloth $1.35. Library edition $1.60. 


Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap Resets Itself | Will Last For Years | 


Can't get out of order. 
7 pounds. rats caught one 
used, doing away with poisons, This trap does its 
work, never fails and is always ready for the 
next rat. hen rats and mice pass device they 
die. Rats are disease carriers; also cause fires. 
lhese catchers should be in every school building. 


ay. eese is 


Rat Catcher sent prepaid on receipt of $3 
Mouse Catcher, | inches high, 
Money back if not satisfied 


H. D. SWARTS 


Inventor and Manufacturer, Universal Rat 
and Mouse Traps, Box 566, SCRANTON, Pa. 


“DPR cead teil Ata Rk cli a chatted tb ob 


22 inches high; weighs a 


achievements. College Settlement, 95 Riving: 
ton street, New York city. 


TH RHLATIVE PREVALENCE OF SYPHILIS AMONG 
NEGROES AND WHITES. By Ernst Philip Bois, 
M. D. Price 5 cents. The American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 street, 
New York city. neprinted from Social Hy. 
giene. 


Facts ABsout THb DEATH-RATE. Twenty-seven 
diagrams with brief descriptive text. By 
Lilian Brandt. Studies in Social Work. No. 
7. December, 1915. Vrice 25 cents. The 
New York School of Philanthropy, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

AMERICANISM. By Theodore Roosevelt. _Na- 
tional Americanization Committee, 20 West 
34 street, New York city. 


AMERICANIZING A City. Getting the adult im- 
migrant to school. National American zation 
Commitee, 20 West 34 street, New York city. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF INFANT MORTALITY: 
ITS RECENT DECLINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Henry H. Hibbs, Jr. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city. Reprinted from 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, New 
Series, No. 112. 

Tug, LAND WHERE HAtTreD- Expires. By Albert 
Léon Guérard, professor of the history of 
Freneh culture, R‘ce Institute, Ilouston, 
Texas. January, 1916. No. 98. American 
Association for International Coneiliation, 
407 West 117 street, New York city. 

ADDRESSES BY CHARLES S. WHITMAN, GOVERNOR 


SUNN 


Would you name 
a friend as trustee? 


Often it is desired to keep an estate under the 
supervision of a friend or member cf the 
family, and yet not burden him with its 
management, 


If you appoint a friend or relative as co-executcr and 
co-trusteo with the Bankers Trust Company, your 
estate will have the desired personal attention and 
he will bo relicved of most of the burden of work and 
respensibiiity. Caring for estates and trusts is the 
primary object of the Trust Company, and it has every 
facility for managing them safely and advantageously. 


AUMUALUVAANNNUUA0 UU UTAEAELNLUNAUOG Gao aeeeedUHAUUULUHUUIL 


The officers of this Company will be glad to confer 
with you, or tosend youinformation regarding any 
trust or banking business you may have in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New YorkK State, AND FRANK A. VANDERULIP, 16 Wall Street New York 

PRES!DENT, BOARD OF MANAGERS OF LETCH- 3 

WORTH VILLAGE, Upon the oceasion of the Bankers yest Compa: Resources over $250,000,000 

laying of the corner-stone of the New At- uulding = 
tendants’ Home, Letchworth Village, Thiells, SUMING 


New York. 


MILITARISM IN AMERICA. THE ARMAMENT 
QuEsTION. By Paul Moore Strayer. Reprint- 
ed from the Post Express, Rochester, N. Y 


Tue BRAIN’ OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By 
Burt G. Wilder, professor of nenrology and 
vertebrate zoology, Cornell Wniversity. WNa- 
tional Negro Committee, 500 Vifth avenue, 
New York city. 


VIEWS OF A SouTHERN Woman. By Ad>lene 
Moffot. No. 5. Price 2 cents each; #1 per 
hundred. National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 26 Vesey street, 
New York city. 


{THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF Necrors. By the 
Rey. John Haynes Flolmes. Trice 5 cents 
each: $3 per hundred. National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey street, New York city. 


Tun Rea Race ProBLEM. From the point of 
view of Anthronology. Bv Franz Boas, pro- 
fessor at Columbia University. Price 5 cents; 
$3 per hundred. National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York city. 


THe ULTIMATE EFFECTS OF SEGREGATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION. The seldom thought on the 
Negro problem. Bv William Pickens, Wiley 
University, Marshall, Texas. 


THE AFRICAN Roots oF War. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. Mary Dunlop Maclean 
Memorial Fund Publication No. 3. National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. Re- 
printed from the Atlantic Monthly. 


FIGHTING A Vicrors FILM. Protest against 
The Birth of a Nation. Published by the Bos- 
ton Branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


A MopEt CANon FoR DrocEsAN SociaL SERVICE 
Commissions. Price 2 cents. The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Protes- 
tant Eniscopal Church. Church Missions 
House, New York city. 


Somp Leaptnc ComMMunity CautrRCHES. The 
Joint Commission on Social Service of the 
Protestant Eniscopal Chureh. Church Mis- 
sions House, New York city. Reprinted from 
the Churchman. 


PNET EAR ES sli Ey Dien NG a EAE: 


Work af the Episcopal Church 


YOU WILL WISH TO PLACE 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


(WEEKLY) 
UPON YOUR PERIODICAL LIST FOR 1916 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


was one of the pioneers in the Religious Press to specialize in the work 
of Social Service. The editor-in-chief, FREDERIC CooK MOREHOUSE, 
was for several years President of the City Club of Milwaukee and active 
in civic and social work. There is.a regular, weekly 

Department of Social Service under the special editorship of CLINTON 
RocErs WoopruFF, Secretary of the National Municipal League, editor 
of the National Municipal Review, and connected actively with many 


CLINTON ROGERS national bodies having social and civic aims, 
WOODRUFF 


Beyond this, anew Editor in Religious Education, the 
Rev. Wn. L. De Vries, Ph.D., Canon of the Wash- 
ington National Cathedral, begins his work with the 
beginning of 1916. Mrs. SARAH S, PRATT continues 
her valuable Department of Woman's Work. 

The Living Churck has an abundance of news corres- 
pondents in every part of the United States and several 
parts of Europe... Its discussions of exrrent lopics are 
always illuminating and useful. Subscription price $2.50 


Mrs. SARAH S. 


W. L. DE VRIES, x Pes 
ROR COR TIAT AT ORIISOGIAD ESTE Pu. D per year. Tothe clergy, $2, Samples free on application. Pein 
4 4 Ss 1 Ser- z 

Aig Be eT GetLte eeooel CRonee. 1S" Send $5.30 for THE LIVING CHURCH and THE SURVEY for one year, or 

Church Missions Honse, New York city. Re- for M for ThevPublic 

printed from the Churchman. 3 $6.00 ne rand the Lee Church i. re Ee rs and The st ald Church 
A Socrau SeRVICE PROGRAM FOR THE PARTSH. 6.00 for The Century 5 for Good Housekeepmg 
' Price 5 cents each: $3 for 100. The Joint $ and The Living Church and lhe Living Chureh 


Commission on Social Service of the Protes-. 
tant Enisconpal Church. Church Missions 
House, New York city. 


SociAL SERVICE AND THE EPtIscopaL CHURCH. 
Price 15 cents. The Joint Commission on _ = 
Social Service of rhe Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Church Missions House, New York Y R B 
city. A 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE BU vs O U OOKS You can find a compilation of the best that has 
FOR PARISH WorRKERS IN INDUSTRIAL CoM- from been written and sald tor and against 


MUNITIES. Ten Lessons. The Joint Com- THE BOOK DEPARTMENT N ational Defense 


mission on Social Service of the Protestant 
Episconal Chureh. Church- Missions House, and thirty other live tepies, in. THE DEB \TERS’ 


Address) THE LIVING CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


of 


pew Aprk vcity. SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. HANDBOOK SERIES. Cloth, $1.00 each, postpaid, 


0 IRE ALI I Set at alata plat ea We specialize in books on social, civic and Write for eomplete information : 

peerion ghee noni Gereice ro! tiene rare stane aye ou ce ndade The H. W. Wilson Co., | White Plains, N.Y. 

piscopa ure e Chure ssions 
House, New York city. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of the LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the EDUCATIONABSFUNDS of SURVEY ASSOCITAEES 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER azd. JANUARY 


$1,000 
C ON TR laser Ome 


$500 
C OON-T Riga TO Rss 


Cabot, Richard’ C, [11.* 
White, Alfred ‘T, and Miss F, B.* 


Anon.* 

Cochran, William F.* 
de Torest, Robert W.* 
Rosenwald. .utins.* 
Macy, V. Everit.* [1]. 


5 Paid or pledged to date. 
Paid or pledged to date. Our appeal is for 


Our appeal is for 2 OTHERS 
A SIXTH 


$100 $56 
CON TR 1 BU TsO RST) CrOIN Th ee a Onto 


Recker, A. G,* Anlt, L. A. 
Bonnell, Ilenry IT.* ase Alfred T..* 
Brandeis, Louis 1, [1] Baldwin, Arthur D.* 


Childs, William IT, 
Mstabrook, Arthur F, Chisholm, A. S.* 

G—* Davis. J. Lfonberger [T.] 
Ilarkness. Edward S. Te Silver, Mr. and Mrs, Albert.® 
Hull, Morton 1D), Dummer, Mrs, Fy 

Loeb, Albert 11.* McCormick, Alexander A, 

Mason, Miss Ida M.* Meyer, Alfred C.* 

Mason, William S.* Norton. Charles. D.*? 

Morse, Miss Frances R.* Pratt, Frederie BR. 

Tatton, Tr. Simon N, Schmidlapp. .l. G. 
Schwarzenbach, Rohert J. F. [1.J Sexton, Lawrence E.* 

Stoteshury, Mrs. Ek. T. 
Wilmarth, Mrs. II, M. 


tamberger, Louis. 


Paid or pledged to date. 
Our appeal is for 


14 OTHERS 


Paid or pledged to date. 
Our appeal is for 


16 OTHERS 


Dates, n- ial genoa 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
; 105 East 22d Street, New York City 
enclose } 
Ij yinsena ¢S 
to help give breadth and stability to its work as an educational enterprise. 


ee ee as a subscription to Survey Associates 


Name...... 


N DTE:—Subscribers of $19 or oven mty be ele:ted to annual membership in Survey Asso- 
ciates. Life me nbdership, $109. Such m:mbzrships create no financial liability. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


$300, $250, $200, $150 
COIN’DOR 1 BU PO Re 


Stern, Walter. [1.]* 
Harmon, Sees E.* 
Chamberlain, J. 1. 
Dodge, Cleveland Tete}. 
Lee, Joseph.* 

Golf, Frederick IT.* 
Lasker, Miss Flcrina. [T.] 


ee er ie ee a ay 


$1,650 
Paid or pledged to date. 
Our appeal is to bring this sum up to 


$2,500 
$25 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Raker, Alfred lL. [1.]* 
Castle, Mrs. George P. 
Cole, Mrs. Arthur, 

Culver, Miss Ilclen, 
Cutler, Miss Ruth.* 

Dodge, Miss e een Wie 


Eddy. LL. J.* [1.] 

Fidlitz. Otto M.* 
Kisenman, Charles.* 
area a Ilenry W. [I.] 
Fay, Miss 8. B.* 
Hamilton, Mrs. William Pierson. 
Ilerter, Mrs, Christian A, 
Hill, Fred B. 

Ilolt, Miss Ellen.* 

Kahn, Otto TH. 

Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 

Moot, Adelbert. [1.J]* 
Perkins, Douglas. 

helps. Mrs. Von R. 

Latt, Miss Laura N.* 

Quiney, Miss Ada_ Ives.* 
Rogers, Miss Annette P. 

Scripps, Miss FE, B. 

Seager, Prof, Ilenry R. 

Senter, Miss Augusta. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle. 

Smith, Miss Mary. Rozet.* 
Volker, William, 

Wason,. Mrs. Charles W.* 

Wilcox, Ansley.* 

Willcox, William G. 


Paid or pledged to date. 
Our appeal is for 


27 OTHERS 


{1l.] Industry Department, 
(C) Chureh Department. 
*VPledged, -¢ 


